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EDITORIALS 


Parenthood Is too Apparent We have yet to see a marriage li- 
cense that did more than authorize 


two people to enter parenthood legally. The decision to marry and the official 
sanction of the act does not imply fitness to assume the responsibilities of 
parenthood. 

God reserves to Himself the right to permit parenthood. He gives children. 
He permits them to come under the influence of two people who then assume 
the role of father and mother. Christian parents need to be reminded that 
they are stewards of their children. They have been called by God to serve 
Him and His children in a manner acceptable to Him. 

Parents who live under the compulsion of the Gospel recognize several 
basic principles pertaining to Christian parenthood: 

1. Children are a trust from God. 

2. Children are to be brought to their Lord in Holy Baptism and nur- 
tured in the holy faith begotten in them by the Holy Spirit. 

3. Children have the right to expect their parents to set an example of 
God-fearing living. 

4. Children must learn that their parents are sinful, who make mistakes, 
who wrong their children, but at the same time are parents who seek 
the Lord’s and their children’s forgiveness. 

5. Children must recognize from earliest infancy that their parents have 
no choice about the Fourth Commandment and that God expects 
them to expect obedience from their children. 

6. Parents are not gods but servants of God. They cannot expect more 
from their children than God does. 

7. Parents who pray to God for help in rearing their children and who 
intercede for their children at the throne of grace are not crying to 
the wind. God hears. God helps. 

8. God helps parents who use the human helps He has given them: 
pastors, teachers, doctors, psychologists, etc. 

9. God does not expect the impossible from parents. He knows their 
frailty. He supports their work with His angels. 
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10. The basic textbook for Christian parents is the Bible. It does not give 
parents all the answers for parenthood, but it does give a frame of 
reference for their divinely ordained function. 


It is a lot easier to become a parent than to be a Christian parent. God 
makes Christian parenthood possible. Those of us who have had Christian 
parents know how true this is. M. L. K. 


Consolidation of Schools The consolidation of schools is a move- 
ment which has made tremendous strides 


during the past decades. In our public school systems it has practically 
eliminated in some states the one-teacher school, the “little red schoolhouse 
by the side of the road.” Likewise in our Synod the practice of consolidating 
schools by establishing central schools is quite obvious. Records show that 
in 1957 we had 32 Lutheran central schools ranging in enrollment from 34 to 
538 pupils and in number of classrooms from 1 to 16 per school. The number 
of co-operating congregations in a central school ranged from 2 to 11. 

Among a considerable number of advantages sought and realized by the 
establishment of a central school are the following: Larger and better equipped 
plant facilities; higher standards of instruction if a teacher has fewer grades 
in his classroom; greater prestige for the school in the community, especially 
in the eyes of those people whose children attend public schools; the pos- 
sibility for small congregations to offer for their children training in Christian 
schools; and opportunities for congregations to co-operate for greater service 
in helping build the Kingdom through the God-directed training of children 
and youth. 

We must, however, not overlook the problems which face participating 
congregations in consolidated schools. The following are but a few such 
problems. How shall a teacher be called? Which congregation will receive 
into membership children from unchurched homes which have been gained 
by the school? If a new building is needed when the consolidation is effected, 
where shall be the site of that building? What about confirmation instruction? 
Where, and by which pastor, shall it be conducted? The foregoing and other 
problems can be, and have been, met successfully, as flourishing existing 
central schools testify. Perhaps the greatest challenge confronts those con- 
gregations that consider consolidation of schools. One of these situations has 
recently been brought to my attention. 

Since the establishment of more central Lutheran schools is hopefully 
anticipated, attention is here called to a publication issued by our Board for 
Parish Education and entitled Lutheran Central Schools (A Manual of Infor- 
mation and Guidance for the Establishment and Administration of Central 
Schools). The 20-page pamphlet, prepared by Dr. A. C. Stellhorn, will be 
found informative and helpful to all teachers interested in the consolidation 
of Lutheran schools. Ts 
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Prince Pig “What should I do?” 

It is not an uncommon experience for editors of educational 
journals to receive letters soliciting help. In the interest of good will and 
friendly relationships, and from a desire to be of assistance, editors usually 
answer such letters as a personal service. However, occasionally a circum- 
stance is described which deserves public attention. Such a letter is lying 
on the desk now. 

Briefly, here are the facts. A parish built a new school. The finest facil- 
ities were incorporated in the structure, such as recessed lights, tiled walls, 
sound-proofed ceilings, air conditioning, etc., etc. The problem is this: 
A number of the boys come to school with a mixed odor, a combination of 
daily chores in a barn and the results of trapping wild animals. The principal 
of the school asks, “What should I do?” 

The answer is, “Tactfully educate the parents, with the emphasis on 
tactfully.” The basic problem is this: The culture represented by modern 
schools is far more lavish than that found in homes. 

Schools are tending to become clubhouses rather than educational insti- 
tutions. The focus of attention is the process of education rather than its 
purpose. Schooling is thought of as being the same as education. The 
peripheral activities are being elevated to a dominant position rather than 
the academic events. The acquiring of huge playgrounds and campuses is 
growing more important than the hiring of high-class teachers. 

People are going to school because it is considered one of the things to do. 
It is estimated that at least two thirds of the coeds in some universities have 
no specific academic objective. They may be going there for purposes of 
prestige, or they may have social objectives in mind. Tragically, many high 
school students pointlessly and purposelessly occupy classrooms each day. 
It would be better to have an objective subject to change than to have none 
at all. Children should be made sensitive to this need in the upper elemen- 
tary grades. 

Tragically, many educators are playing along with the costly confusion. 
But nothing must be said. The process of schooling has been elevated to the 
status of immunity to criticism. If anything is said against palatial washrooms 
and huge arenas for either well-padded or seminude professional entertainers 
that person is a traitor to the cause of education. 

The progress in learning demonstrated by the Russians has converted 
a supervised picnic into something resembling bedlam. The money has been 
running out fast, but the dike protecting Uncle Sam’s resources has finally 
been breached. The flood waters will soon break through. 

Are our schools immune to the trend of events? It doesn’t appear so. 
Doesn’t it seem that the focus of attention is on physical facilities rather than 
instructional competencies? Are Waldorf-Astoria dormitories appropriate for 
students who have never bothered to hang up a shirt or make a bed? Hasn't 
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the pendulum swung from the extreme of limited space to a lavish use or 
nonuse of acreage? Aren’t expenditures for nonteaching activities getting 
somewhat out of hand? 

Do what? Concentrate on objectives and excellence of instructional proc- 
esses essential to meeting these objectives. 

The temptation to conclude with a Russian fable cannot be resisted. A pig 
at the base of an oak tree ate acorns for a while. Then it started to churn 
the dirt and nibble at the roots of the tree. A crow saw what was going on 
and said to the pig, “Mr. Pig, if you keep on gnawing the roots the tree will 
die.” “Who cares,” said the pig, “so long as there are plenty of acorns.” 


The Task Ahead “What's past is prolog!” was quoted by Dr. William 

S. Carr, executive secretary of the NEA, as he 
closed that organization’s centennial convention with a message that gave 
teachers in public education a mandate for the years ahead. The same phrase 
might well be applied to the worker in Christian education. 

The article “The Growing Multitudes” by Drs. Gross and Klotz which 
appeared in this journal last November, “The Great Change” by Dr. Huegli 
a year ago, and the 1958 yearbook of the LEA, edited by Prof. Ross Scherer, 
all project the different complexity which our schools, parishes, and in 
a sense, our occupations will have in the future. The past will indeed seem 
only as prolog! 


The implications of these forecasts upon you and your work can best be 
assessed by your concerted effort at introspection. May we suggest the fol- 
lowing stimuli as a lens to give yourself the “close look.” 


1. What are the academic attainments, special skills, and competencies 
which the Lord of the church will have need of 10 years from now? 
Do I have them? How may I gain those which I lack? 


2. Will the Christian education agencies which I serve have adequate 
facilities to care for the numbers of souls that, God willing, will be 
led to seek the “bread of life” as the population of my community 
increases? Are my efforts being turned to look at this prospect? 


3. The able young people that I have encouraged to prepare for the full- 
time ministry as pastors and teachers — will they be in adequate supply 
to meet the demands of the parish I serve and the church at large? 


These short paragraphs intended to prod thoughts of the decades ahead began 
with a quote from Dr. Carr. We conclude with another fine statement by this 
able educator. 


We are engaged in the perpetual struggle for those commanding ideals 
that are more enduring and more delicate than any material things. And in 


the next 20 years the front line of that struggle will still run through every 
classroom in America. 
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Interpreting this quote from Dr. Carr in the context of the objectives of 
Christian education should make all of us engaged in the guidance of young 
souls most conscious of the task ahead. Kh. GR. 


Teachers — Ministers Much has been spoken and written about the 

status of the teacher in our parish schools. 
In general this has been designed or intended to elevate the position. Yes, 
and many teachers themselves have bewailed their low esteem, their rightful 
place, the honor due them, and their professional value. In many instances 
our teachers are correctly identified as ministers of the Gospel, and to make 
this true in every case is the desire and objective of those who have taken 
upon themselves this crusade. 


Our teachers certainly carry out a share of the ministry of the church, 
teaching the Gospel and influencing the lives of all age levels through their 
many areas of parish activity. But it appears that in many cases the teachers 
themselves have not seen their position in clear perspective. All too many 
are satisfied to concentrate their vision on teaching and the classroom, without 
ever seeing their wider responsibility as part of the total parish ministry, 
working hand in hand and side by side with the pastor and his co-workers. 
Too many are willing to cut out their own little niche and stay put. 

A profession is never better than the individuals that make up its mem- 
bership. Again in the past season of Lent our Lord reminded us of the need 
for humility, the need to serve, and that we, too, can “wash feet.” To “minister” 
means to serve. Hence if that is the designation we seek, then we must live 
up to its implications. 

Occasionally in our effort to achieve status on the home front, we lose 
sight of the fact that teachers are members of the congregation. In Christ 
we are one, and each is to use his talents as Paul explains in Rom, 12. What 
is expected of lay members can be expected of teachers, whether that be 
attending meetings, teaching Sunday school, making mission calls, singing in 
the choir, preparing scenery for the operetta, painting the classroom, serving on 
committees, setting up tables for PTL meetings, or what have you. In a sense 
the church’s hired workers are remunerated for these services, lay members 
are not. They also work hard all day long and still are willing to give the 
extra talents for service. It seems at times that they truly are the ministers. 

Once again our teaching ministers should make a personal evaluation. 
How willing are we to serve? Are we really overworked, more than others? 
Just what does make us ministers? Are we looking for “Well done, thou good 
and faithful master — or servant?” 

May God put a spirit of true humility in our hearts that we may be more 
dedicated, consecrated, more Christlike. Then the matter of status will come 
naturally, not by merit but by respect. To those who have been happy to 
serve we say, May your light shine! R. H. SCHLESSELMAN 


The Lutheran Teacher and the Confessional Oath 


WERNER VON BEHREN 


The Confessions of the Lutheran 
Church are the teachings of that 
church, derived from the prophetic 
and apostolic Scriptures, as contained 
in the three ancient creeds, in the 
Augsburg Confession, in the Apology 
of the Augsburg Confession, in the 
Smalcald Articles, in Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther’s Small and Large catechisms, 
and in the Formula of Concord. 
These collected confessions, or sym- 
bols, are known as the Concordia, or 
Christian Book of Concord. 

By “confessional oath” we mean 
a solemn promise in the name of God 
that the one taking the oath accepts 
these statements of doctrine as _ his 
own personal convictions and that 
said person will teach this doctrine in 
its pure form. We also refer to such 
a promise as “subscription to the con- 
fessions.” 

Those who serve or expect to serve 
the Lutheran Church professionally in 
its teaching ministry must sooner or 
later face and give answer to these 
questions: 

What purposes do our confessions 

serve? Is it not enough to subscribe 

to the Scriptures as our statement of 
doctrine? 

We shall answer the first question 
by dealing with the second. The po- 
sition of our church has always been 
that subscription to the Scriptures 
alone is not enough. And there is 
good reason for this position. 

There are churches other than the 
Lutheran Church which subscribe to 
the Holy Scriptures as their source of 
doctrine. Yet they teach differently 


from us. This is due to erroneous 
interpretation of Scripture. In some 
instances the error comes about by 
interpreting Scripture in the light of 
reason, as for example, the Reformed 
Church does in regard to the elements 
in the Sacrament of the Altar. The 
Bible says, “This is My body,” “This 
is My blood.” Since human reason 
judges it impossible for the body and 
blood of our Lord to be distributed 
to persons all over the world on so 
many occasions, the Reformed Church 
teaches that the bread and wine are 
only symbolical of the body and 
blood. 

The Roman Catholic Church, on 
the other hand, subscribing, in part, 
to the same Word of Scripture, 
teaches that the bread and wine are 
actually changed into body and blood 
(transubstantiation ). 

The Lutheran Church teaches that 
there are four elements present, the 
bread and wine in a physical sense, 
the body and blood in a supernatural 
sense. This doctrine of the Real Pres- 
ence can be proved from other state- 
ments of Scripture. 

The important point here is that 
subscription to the Scriptures alone 
still would not indicate to others the 
exact position you hold with regard 
to the Sacrament of the Altar. Of 
course, you may feel that you still 
have used only Scripture for your 
interpretation. That is correct and 
as it should be. But do not the Roman 
and Reformed theologians have that 
same Scripture? Indeed. However, 
they interpret it differently. So we 
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again get back to the fact that if 
I am to be sure what you believe 
on the basis of these words from 
Scripture, I must know your inter- 
pretation of them. 

Another important reason for con- 
fessions is the fact that theologians 
using the same terminology will mean 
different things. Have we not all 
heard someone say of a radio sermon 
of a different faith, “It sounded just 
like the sermons we hear our pastor 
preach?” Although part of this re- 
action may be due to faulty listening, 
there is no doubt that identical ter- 
minology also is responsible. It is 
folly to assume that the preacher who 
calls Jesus the Son of God believes 
in the deity of Christ. Only if you 
know that he has subscribed to a cer- 
tain definition of this term, can you 
be sure of what he means. One who 
has subscribed to the Lutheran Con- 
fessions means that Jesus is “equal to 
the Father as touching His Godhead 
and inferior to the Father as touching 
His manhood.” (Athanasian Creed) 

The “grace of God” is another the- 
ological term with variant meanings. 
It is used to denote the purported 
power which man has to co-operate 
with the Holy Spirit in his conversion. 
Others define it as a power infused 
into man enabling him to do the 
works necessary for salvation. Still 
others say that it is the undeserved 
love which God has shown to us 
sinners through Christ. Only if you 
will subscribe to one or the other of 
these definitions can I be sure of what 
you mean. 

To hear a Unitarian preacher refer 
to the “Spirit of God” may be very 
confusing. When you think he is 
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talking about the third, coequal per- 
son of the Holy Trinity, he is actually 
talking about the power of God 
operating in this world. Before I can 
judge the correctness of his theology, 
I must know what he means. Perhaps 
the incorrect use of terms, such as the 
afore-mentioned, is part of the danger 
against which Jesus warned us when 
He said, “Beware of false prophets, 
which come to you in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves.” (Matt. 7:15) 

Hence the confessions must be seen 
as the expression of convictions re- 
garding the vital matter of Scripture 
interpretation and not as just the 
academic exercises of the learned 
theologians. 

So we see that the confessions are 
divisive in that they separate teachers 
of false doctrine from the teachers of 
true doctrine. By the same token our 
confessions serve to unite all those 
who truly teach the pure Word of 
God. 

Since our confessions set forth the 
saving Word of God in a correct 
interpretation, they also serve as 
a witness to others and in that sense 
have a missionary function. 

Having come thus far in our con- 
sideration of subscription to the con- 
fessions, the next logical question to 
ask is, “Does not subscription to the 
confessions deny the supreme author- 
ity of the Bible?” 

For the answer to this question we 
turn first to Krauth “The truth is 


1 Charles P. Krauth, The Conservative 


Reformation and Its Theology as Repre- 
sented in the History and Literature of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott and Co., 1871), p. 184. 
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that correct human explanations of 
Scripture are Scripture doctrine, for 
they are simply the same truth in 
different words. These words are not 
in themselves as clear and as good as 
the Scripture terms, but as those who 
use them can absolutely fix the sense 
of their own phraseology by a direct 
and infallible testimony, the human 
words may more perfectly exclude 
heresy than the divine words.” Since 
the history of the confessions them- 
selves show that even human confes- 
sions do not prevent heresy from 
arising in the church, we must take 
exception to that portion of Krauth’s 
answer. But the fact that true Scrip- 
tural confessions are Scripture doc- 
trine, and that the subscriber may by 
them fix the sense of his phraseology, 
is correct and valuable for our con- 
sideration here. 

By subscribing to the confessions 
we are not placing anything above, 
or equating it with, Scripture. In fact, 
in the confessions themselves we at- 
test the supremacy of the Bible. 
“Other writings, however, of ancient 
or modern teachers, whatever name 
they bear, must not be regarded as 
equal to the Holy Scriptures, but all 
of them together be subjected to 
them, and should not be received 
otherwise or further than as witnesses 
[which are to show] in what manner 
after the time of the apostles, and 
at what places, this doctrine of 
the prophets and apostles was pre- 
served.” ? 


Therefore we see that only by sub- 
scribing to a confession which is at 


2 “Of the Summary Content, Rule, and 
Standard,” FC 3. 
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variance with Scripture, or which 
appeals to a source other than Scrip- 
ture as an equal or greater authority, 
do we deny the supremacy of the 
holy Bible. 

There are those whose fear of sub- 
scribing to a confession is embodied 
in the question, “Do I not thereby 
surrender my right of private judg- 
ment to proper interpretation of Scrip- 
ture?” Again we begin our answer by 
referring to a statement of Krauth: 
“In freely and heartily accepting the 
faith of our church as our own faith, 
and her Scriptural confession of that 
faith as our own confession, we do 
not surrender for ourselves, any more 
than we take from others, the sacred 
and inalienable right of private judg- 
ment. It is not by giving up the right 
of private judgment, but by the 
prayerful exercise of it, not by re- 
linquishing a just independence of 
investigation but by thoroughly em- 
ploying it, that we have reached that 
faith which we glory in confessing.” ® 

In other words, we use our right 
of private judgment to determine 
whether the interpretation of the 
Scriptures in the confessions is a cor- 
rect one. Once we have so deter- 
mined, we confess this agreement by 
subscribing to those confessions. Only 
those who subscribe to the confessions 
without thorough investigation and 
determination of the correctness of 
their contents are relinquishing their 
right of private judgment. In fact, 
such subscription could hardly be 
called honest. 


Closely related to the previous topic 


is that of academic freedom. Do I, by 


3 Krauth, p. 169. 
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subscribing to the confessions at the 
beginning of my ministry, sell out my 
freedom to further study the confes- 
sions on the basis of experience and 
new insights? The answer, of course, 
is no. Such study is wholesome and 
should be encouraged. If, however, 
one should through such study come 
to a change of mind in regard to his 
former subscription, intellectual and 
theological honesty would dictate that 
he publicly and officially release him- 
self from his oath until he can honestly 
renew it. 


The hesitancy of some persons to 
make such a thorough investigation 
of the confessions in the light of 
Scripture has led to the famous Quia- 
quatenus Controversy. Quia refers to 
a subscription to the confessions be- 
cause they are Scriptural. Quatenus 
indicates a subscription to the con- 
fessions insofar as they are in agree- 
ment with Scripture. The quatenus 
type of subscription has taken at 
least seven different forms, as out- 
lined by Dr. C. F. W. Walther: 


1. The plain statement “insofar as.” 

2. Because the fundamental doctrines 
are Scripturally correct or because 
the doctrines are taught in a man- 
ner substantially correct. 

8. With the proviso that they may 
interpret the doctrines according to 
the Scripture or understand them 
correctly. 

4. Only to that which is “confessional” 
in the symbols. 

5. Insofar as they agree with other 
symbols (of other persons or de- 
nominations). 

6. With the reservation to regard as 
open questions those teachings 
about which there is a controversy. 
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7. Pledging to the spirit of the con- 
fessions, but not to the letter,4 

First of all, it is important to point 
out in response to these conditional 
subscriptions that the confessions 
themselves demand unconditional 
subscription. In the Preface to the 
Christian Book of Concord we read: 
“Therefore we also have determined 
not to depart even a finger’s breadth 
either from the subjects [of the Sym- 
bols] themselves, or from the phrases 
which are found in them, but, the 
Spirit of the Lord aiding us, to per- 
severe constantly, with the greatest 
harmony, in this godly agreement, 
and we intend to examine all contro- 
versies according to this true norm 
and declaration of the pure doc- 
trine.”® Again, in the “Thorough 
Declaration” of the “Formula of 
Concord” we read: “But what has 
thus far been said concerning the 
summary of our Christian doctrine is 
intended to mean only this, that we 
should have a unanimously accepted, 
definite, common form of doctrine, 
which all evangelical churches to- 
gether and in common confess, from 
and according to which, because [not 
insofar as] it has been derived from 
God’s Word, all other writings should 
be judged and adjusted as to how 
far they are to be approved and 
accepted.” ® Dr. Walther was of the 


4 C, F. W. Walther, “Why Should Our 
Pastors, Teachers, and Professors Subscribe 
Unconditionally to the Symbolical Writings 
of Our Church” (trans. Alex Wm. C. Gue- 
bert), Concordia Theological Monthly, XVII 
( April 1947), 241. 

5 “Preface to the Book of Concord,” Book 
of Concord (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1922), p. 8. 

6 “Thorough Declaration,” ibid., p. 235. 
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opinion that these quotations indicate 
that the confessions demand an un- 
conditional subscription.” It does not 
make sense to make the statement 
“I will obey all the laws and regu- 
lations of your organization” and then 
subscribe’ to it with the condition 
that you will obey only those which 
you deem just. Such a subscription 
really nullifies the original statement 
of intention. 

Secondly, conditional subscription 
may be given to any confession. If 
you subscribe to the confessions in- 
sofar as they are in agreement with 
Scripture, I still do not know what 
you will consider to be in agreement 
with Scripture. 

There may be those who shrink 
from an unconditional subscription to 
the confessions for fear of making an 
error. They feel that because of the 
length and depth of the symbols, they 
will not be able to determine for 
themselves whether the confessions 
are in agreement with Scripture. 
To help such persons, it should be 


7 Walther, p. 249. 


pointed out that the unconditional 
subscription is to the doctrinal con- 
tent only. Since this is a doctrinal 
subscription, the subscriber is not at- 
testing the accuracy of nondoctrinal 
matters such as orthography, scien- 
tific references, relevancy of certain 
Biblical proofs, line of argumentation, 
illustrations, and church ceremonials 
which are in the realm of Christian 
liberty. This consideration should 
take away much of the fear of in- 
ability to determine the correctness 
of the confessions. Anyone who de- 
serves the right to instruct in the 
church should under competent guid- 
ance be able to make such a deter- 
mination. 


It may be of interest to examine 
the confessional status of the various 
categories of church workers. Follow- 
ing is an analysis of the subscription 
to the confessions as found in the 
various orders of service in The Lu- 


theran Agenda.® It is likely that many 


8 Ibid., pp. 241, 242. 


9 Lutheran Agenda (St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House ), no date. 


Order of Service Profession of belief that Promise to discharge duties 
the confessional symbols of office in accordance with 
(isted) are in complete the confessions. 


agreement with, and the 
correct interpretation of, 


Holy Scriptures. 

Ordination of Pastor Yes Yes 
Installation of Pastor No Yes 
Installation of Professor Yes Yes 
Installation of Teacher No Yes 
Induction of Woman Teacher No No 
Induction of Sunday School Teachers No No 
Ordination and Commissioning of 

Missionary Yes Yes 
Installation of Church Council No Yes 
Installation of Synodical President or 

Vice-President Modified Yes 
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of our workers were ordained, com- 
missioned, installed, or inducted with 
a form other than those in the agenda. 
In this study we must limit ourselves 
to the agenda forms. 

On the basis of this chart we note 
the following: 


1. The large body of women day 
school teachers and all Sunday school 
teachers who have been inducted into 
office with the form in The Lutheran 
Agenda have not made public pro- 
fession of their subscription to the 
confessions other than their confirma- 
tion vow of subscription to Luther’s 
Small Catechism. 

2. Does the promise to discharge 
the duties of an office in accordance 
with the confessions constitute un- 
conditional personal subscription to 
the confessions? Bylaw 4.23 of Syn- 
od’s constitution requires that at the 
installation of teachers they “be sol- 
emnly pledged . . . to the Symbolical 
Books of the Lutheran Church as 
a true exposition of the Scriptures.” 

8. It seems inconsistent that women 
day school teachers and all Sunday 
school teachers are not even asked to 
discharge the duties of their office 
in accordance with the confessions, 
whereas this is asked even of the 
lay members of a church council. 

4, It also seems inconsistent that 
whereas pastors, professors, and mis- 
sionaries are called upon to make 
a public oral profession to the con- 
fessions in a specific listing, the re- 
mainder of the teaching body of 
Synod is not called upon to do so. 


5. Our called male teachers, along 
with pastors, professors, and mission- 
aries, do give a written subscription 
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to the confessions when they sign the 
constitution of Synod, which in Ar- 
ticle II reads: 

Synod, and every member of Synod, 


accepts without reservation: 


1. The Scriptures of the Old and 
the New Testament as the written 
Word of God and the only rule and 
norm of faith and practice; 


2. All the Symbolical Books of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church as a true 
and unadulterated statement and ex- 
position of the Word of God, to wit, 
the three Ecumenical Creeds (the 
Apostle’s Creed, the Nicene Creed, 
the Athanasian Creed), the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession, the Smalcald 
Articles, the Large Catechism of Lu- 
ther, the Small Catechism of Luther, 
and the Formula of Concord.1° 
In this connection it would be in- 

teresting to know how many teachers 
were aware at the time they signed 
that they were signing the constitu- 
tion of Synod and not just a District 
constitution. Or how many had read 
it before they signed? 

6. Our called male teachers, along 
with pastors, professors, and mission- 
aries (some), also give a written sub- 
scription to the confessions when they 
sign the constitution of a local con- 
gregation. 

In my opinion the matter of ad- 
herence to the confessions and an 
awareness of them would be given 
its proper share of importance in the 
life of the church and in the minds 
of its workers if a system such as the 
following were in existence: 


1. A uniform printed “Declaration 


10 Constitution of the Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod (As amended at the June, 
1956, Convention), Handbook, Art. Il— 
Confession. 
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of Subscription to the Symbolical 
Books of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church” is made available. 

2. All pastors, professors, mission- 
aries, and day school teachers (male 
and female) are required to sign such 
a declaration in duplicate. The orig- 
inal declaration is filed in the office 
of the synodical District wherein the 
subscriber holds membership at the 
time of signing. The duplicate is re- 
tained by the signer as a reminder of 


his subscription and proof thereof in 
the event of a transfer to another 
District. 

3. In similar manner Sunday school 
teachers are asked to sign a declara- 
tion of subscription to the teachings 
of the Lutheran Church as set forth 
in Luther’s Small Catechism. As con- 
firmed members of the church they 
have already done this orally, but the 
added formality may help make it 
a real impetus to doctrinal study. 


PEN SWIPES 
@ A Walker, Minn., high school student wants to know what to do when 


“questions” like the following pop up in a history quiz: ———____ 


may regulate oe ee See OE SES Pte Se 


ec Gee Gn bois came in .___..______________... — Minneapolis Star 


P.S. The teacher expected the student to fill in the blank spaces with the 
following: ordinances, sanitation, health, finances, street traffic, fire prevention, 
morals, Norsemen, 1362. 2 * * 


® TeracueEr: “This essay on ‘Our Dog’ is word for word the same as your 
brother’s.” 
UnaBasHED: “It’s got to be. It’s the same dog.” 
* * * 


@ The following paragraph appears in the January 1959, issue of Education 
Digest: 

Midway between the extremes which make up education’s formal 
pyramid, I found several dozen elevations of effectiveness in meeting 
the theoretical, logistical and very human demands of an educational 
house that is bursting at the seams. I found an across-the-country 
effort to bridge the gap between content and method; to harness the 
“scholar” and “teacher” in a team; to develop, in our colleges of edu- 
cation, a more firmly grounded teacher and a more modern adminis- 
trator. 


And then educationists wonder why people at times tend to think of them 
as being confused. ® * a 


@ The TV repairman was trying to locate the trouble in a friend’s set. The 
six-year-old came dashing home from school. “Say, mister,” he blurted, 
“Tll betcha if you clean out all the dead cowboys from the bottom of the set 
it would work again.” — Capper’s Weekly 


What Is Morale? 


L. W. MUELLER 


When Sputnik I jetted into the 
beyond to assume its orbit in space, 
the morale of our nation received 
a sudden jolt. Our team was no longer 
in first place. Grandstand managers 
and second guessers loosed a barrage 
of investigation coupled with “expert” 
advice to point up. “What's wrong 
with the team!” The managers, too, 
had their inning. The sure cures cov- 
ered everything from housecleaning 
the Pentagon to teaching science in 
kindergarten. We are quite safe in 
venturing the observation that our 
nation at no time experienced a wave 
of criticism so large as that from the 
impetus of Sputnik I. 

Among the areas singled out for 
necessary revamping, the American 
system of education received a volu- 
minous share of printer’s space. Cur- 
ricula should be revised, frills should 
be dropped, subjects should be added, 
in fact, pupils should veritably be 
placed into the hoppers to come out 
as scientists in order to regain our 
prestige. Something certainly was 
wrong with our schools. The public 
rose to blame the educators, and edu- 
cators rose to blame the public. Now 
that the storm with all its crosscur- 
rents has passed, we may view the 
wreckage. 

Undoubtedly the schools, including 
our Lutheran schools, benefited from 
the attention given. Re-emphasizing 
the need of continued scrutiny, we 
now view the situation more calmly. 
Without claiming an authoritative 
prerogative we would suggest turn- 
ing our attention to one underlying 
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influence which may well affect the 
learning potential of our schools. 


Learning is conditioned by a num- 
ber of influences, among them phys- 
ical, intellectual, social, and emotional 
growth, goals and purposes, interests 
and desires, activity, motivation. 
Henry J. Otto says: “Motive is the 
basis of learning.” The same writer 
states further that the morale of the 
school exerts a significant influence 
upon motivation.* The morale of the 
school shall be our concern in this 
discussion. 


What is morale? Webster’s Col- 
legiate Dictionary defines it as a “con- 
dition as affected by, or dependent 
upon, such moral and mental factors 
as zeal, spirit, hope, confidence, etc.; 
mental state, as of an army.” How 
do you feel about your school? What 
is your attitude toward itP Do you 
generate a supporting zeal for your 
school? The answer to these ques- 
tions given by a congregation, by 
parents, by parent-teacher groups, by 
teachers, and by children will deter- 
mine the state of the morale of your 
school. 


How enthusiastically are the school 
and the program of the school sup- 
ported and received by the church, 
by parents, and by the children? Our 
definition implies that the morale of 
the school is affected by, in fact, de- 
pendent upon, the attitudes of the 
various individuals connected with 


* Henry J. Otto, Elementary-School Or- 
ganization and Administration (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954), p. 58. 
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the school. When congregations are 
considering closing a school, when 
pupils are glad to be “through” with 
the school, when pupils may feel even 
that they've had all they want of re- 
ligion, when parents would just as 
soon have their children transferred 
to another school, when teachers 
would rather be somewhere else, then 
indeed morale has broken down com- 
pletely, and learning situations have 
become impossible. Is the case over- 
played? Admitted, we can’t find an 
instance in which all the conditions 
suggested prevail, but most of us have 
experienced one or the other at some 
time in our careers. 


This article aims to arouse some 
thought and perhaps to suggest areas 
for further discussion on the subject 
of the morale of a school. What are 
the influences working for or against 
a desirable morale? What morale 
builders are needed? We shall ex- 
amine the roles played by the con- 
gregation, the parent-teacher group, 
the parents, the teachers, and the chil- 
dren in developing school morale. We 
shall note the interdependence of 
groups and individuals in securing 
effective morale. Without attempting 
to exhaust the field, we shall discuss 
some procedural means. 


THE CONGREGATION’S INFLUENCE 
UPON MORALE 

The fact that a congregation main- 
tains a school is frequently considered 
a sufficient expression of its attitude 
toward the school. But is it? Does 
the voters’ assembly cheerfully pro- 
vide funds as needed? Or does it 
fidget and squirm about every dollar 
appropriated? Do the members of 
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the church view their school with 
pride? Do the voters’ assemblies act 
as boosters or only as critics of the 
school program? How about salaries? 
Are they adequate? Numerous ques- 
tions could be put in arriving at a con- 
clusion about the congregation’s atti- 
tude. Since the school exists by the 
will of the congregation as expressed 
by its voters’ assembly, this body must 
assume its position as the first step 
toward morale building. The attitude 
it demonstrates toward the school will 
most certainly influence the spirit of 
the school staff and subsequently the 
efficiency of the teaching and learn- 
ing. 

Here already the interaction of in- 
fluences becomes apparent. If there 
is to be an outgoing current of zeal, 
there must be an incoming force to 
generate that zeal. The performance 
of the school and its personnel must 
provide the fuel. We alluded to the 
state of mind of the congregation 
toward finances. We must recognize 
the principle that what is taught is 
the concern of the one who pays the 
bills. An alert administration will use 
every opportunity to inform its con- 
stituency about the use of funds in 
terms of educational values received. 
Boards of education will make their 
reports, preferably through their lay 
membership. Every avenue of pub- 
licity must be explored to build an 
informed church membership. 


Most congregations that maintain 
schools spend more for their main- 
tenance and support than for all other 
activities. They must realize that if 
the school is worth having it deserves 
the proper support. The school staff 
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should not find it necessary to devise 
a variety of schemes, selling projects, 
or entertainments to produce funds 
for school necessities. At the same 
time teachers must realize that con- 
gregations are investing large sums 
in the school and that the ideal finan- 
cial system doesn’t come by magic. 
Gentle persuasion rather than insistent 
demands, gradual steps rather than 
giant strides, diplomacy rather than 
bombast present the better approach. 
Assurance, by means of reports, that 
funds appropriated are being wisely 
expended and are producing educa- 
tional gains will encourage further 
investments. When the atmosphere 
of the congregation is healthy, and 
teachers are assured of its sincere in- 
terest, when parents feel that the 
school is truly a church project, and 
when pupils realize the results in bet- 
ter tools and equipment —then we 
have taken the first step toward in- 
spiring school morale. 


With the establishment of a whole- 
some morale on the part of the con- 
gregation many of the undesirable 
and vexing problems will disappear. 
At times, however, definite action may 
be required to counteract morale- 
destroying forces. Undercurrents of 
unjust criticism via street corners, 
front rooms, back yards, workshops, 
or telephones dare not be tolerated 
when they do crop out. The congre- 
gation has all the machinery necessary 
to keep the school running smoothly 
if it will but make use of it. 


INFLUENCE OF PARENT-TEACHER 
GROUPS UPON MORALE 


Perhaps there is no agency which 
has accomplished more toward mo- 
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rale building than the parent-teacher 
group. Fostering the best interests of 
the school and promoting mutual un- 
derstanding are aims stated in the 
constitutions of all parent-teacher 
groups. In spite of the fine ideals 
expressed, here, too, a word of cau- 
tion may be in place. Is there an 
overemphasis on fund-raising activity? 
Do the programs remain in the realm 
of child- and school-centered interest? 
Or are programs at times merely 
travelogs or entertainment? Is the 
meeting for many merely an oppor- 
tunity to unload gripes? Do parents 
stay away because they become bored 
at “being told”? Does the teacher 
dread the meetings because Susy’s 
mother always manages to corner her 
about one thing or another? 

Fund-raising projects may be essen- 
tial where congregations do not pro- 
vide the necessary means. A healthy 
trend away from such necessity is 
growing throughout the church. The 
parents collectively should become 
a pressure group to promote better 
methods of financing the school’s pro- 
gram. By bolstering their own church 
contributions, together with their 
“sales campaign,” they are in a po- 
sition to set the pattern for the con- 
gregation. 

The NLPTL services and helps for 
programming have raised the stand- 
ards of parent-teacher groups tre- 
mendously over the past few years. 
Besides the topics suggested, local 
groups still remain a clearinghouse 
for troublesome problems. Discretion 
becomes imperative in the proper 
handling of the problem clinics or 
“question box” programs so_ that 
purely private problems are excluded 
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from public discussion. Individual 
problems can best be solved by con- 
ferences between parents and teach- 
ers at some time other than the eve- 
ning for the public meeting. Let the 
public meeting be a pleasant evening 
where parents and teachers may strike 
up a better acquaintanceship with 
each other and where mutual under- 
standings may be established. The 
importance of fun and fellowship as 
a part of the prescription for improv- 
ing the morale of the school through 
parent-teacher get-togethers cannot 
be overemphasized. 


INFLUENCE OF PARENTS 
UPON MORALE 

To the extent that parents are rep- 
resented at voters’ and parent-teacher 
meetings, some phases of our problem 
as it is affected by parents have been 
covered. Here we turn our attention 
more particularly to the parent as an 
individual. A large majority of par- 
ents co-operate fully with the school. 
It is the exceptional case, however, 
which is likely to cause a considerable 
stir, disturbing the existing harmony 
and bringing in a note of discord. 
Something goes wrong: a parent feels 
its child has been dealt with unfairly, 
assignments are too heavy, the child 
is not accepted by playmates, and so 
complaints mount. The undercurrents 
to which we have previously alluded 
are set into motion. Gossip expands 
insignificant incidents into gigantic 
proportions. Before the teachers in- 
volved or the board of education are 
aware of the situation, the harm is 
done. Boards, parents, and teachers 
must be on the alert continually lest 
these disturbing elements disrupt mo- 
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rale. Perhaps teachers concerned have 
on some previous occasion shown an 
indifference to parent opinion; on the 
other hand, parents may not have at- 
tempted to reach an understanding. 
Parent conferences, properly planned 
and properly conducted, will contrib- 
ute to many solutions. Parents must 
be assured that they have a right to 
be heard at the proper place. At the 
same time, boards of education may 
find sterner measures necessary where 
gossip continues. Once the gossip 
mongers have taken over, irreparable 
damage will result. 


MORALE AS AFFECTED BY THE 
CONDUCT OF THE SCHOOL 

Although numerous factors contrib- 
ute toward shaping the course of 
morale in the conduct of the school, 
no attempt will be made here to ap- 
proach an exhaustive analysis. Since 
discipline and control are primary 
considerations, our discussion will 
confine itself to this area. 


A visitor at your school may easily 
detect evidences of morale by any 
number of outward manifestations. 
As he steps into the classroom, the 
visitor may be struck by the cheerful 
and pleasant appearance of the room; 
he may note the attention of the chil- 
dren eager to learn. Of course, it is 
possible that he will observe just the 
opposite. In the corridor at opening, 
closing, or recess time he may see 
children passing quietly and orderly, 
or he may find it expedient to duck 
for cover before the onrushing herd. 

Having observed both, the good 
and the bad, and having learned from 
the teachers’ experience, we are con- 
vinced that children can be trained 
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in proper demeanor. Good discipline 
implies neither regimentation nor mil- 
itary precision. Nothing is more dis- 
tasteful and unnatural, for example, 
than the lineup — lineups for entering 
school, lineups for leaving school, 
lineups for drinks, lineups for enter- 
ing rooms, lineups for leaving rooms. 
If there is anything that contributes 
TOS penitentiary atmosphere and 
prisonlike morale, it is the lineup. 
Why shouldn't children be allowed to 
enter the building and the rooms 
upon arrivalP Of course, you have 
times designated for entrance, but 
once the bell has been rung or the 
signal given, the children should walk 
orderly and quietly. We won't throttle 
conversation, but neither will we al- 
low boisterousness. It needn’t be 
a single file up the stairway built for 
two or three. This isn’t a fire drill. 
Yes, there must be traffic laws, but let 
them be natural. Teen-agers espe- 
cially may become resentful at un- 
reasonable inhibitions. True, there 
may be times when children must 
wait their turn. There may be in- 
stances warranting lineups, but there 
can be no justification for them as 
standard procedure. 


In classroom conduct, too, children 
must be trained in personal control. 
The classroom is designed for learn- 
ing, not for play. Recess time, or even 
short rest periods, dare not turn into 
a desk-hopping, boisterous bedlam. 
Children can enjoy moments of re- 
laxation without pandemonium, Then, 
when classwork is resumed, there will 
be no need for allowing additional 
time for “settling down.” 


The “free expression” type of class- 
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room procedure has been blamed for 
the incidence of many undesirable 
attitudes. If with free expression we 
mean that the pupil may do what he 
pleases, when he pleases, and how 
he pleases, then, indeed, there is no 
room for free expression in our 
schools. “Free expression” was never 
intended to mean that, just as liberty 
does not condone uncontrolled license. 
Misconception, misinterpretation, and 
misuse have crept into the use of the 
term. Be that as it may, any act in 
the classroom which interferes with 
the study or learning privileges of 
another pupil must be corrected. The 
first step in motivation to learning is 
the control of the outward physical 
situation. 

How do we effect this ideal of dis- 
cipline and control? A few basic 
principles should suffice. We have 
at our disposal the Word of God as 
our guide for discipline. Love of God 
on the part of the pupils should be 
their prime motive for obedience. As 
the teacher, on the other hand, re- 
flects God’s love to the children, he 
spreads over them a blanket of in- 
fluence that will produce desired re- 
sults. Too easily, however, we forget 
that there are times when a teacher, 
moved by love, must show authority, 
demand respect and obedience, and 
exercise severity. Who will deny that 
the God who sent fiery serpents 
among the Israelites, the God who 
caused the earth to open its mouth 
and swallow up the rebels, the God 
whose wrath often burned hot — who 
can deny that this God was a God of 
love, a God who, out of love, found 
it necessary to show his wrath lest the 
church of the Old Testament fall out 
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of His grace? How frequently did 
not God find it expedient to bolster 
Israel’s waning morale by signs and 
wonders! Then, at other times, He 
would speak with that still small 
voice. So we, who are the represent- 
atives of God today, need to follow 
various techniques to build the morale 
of the school, the church of today and 
tomorrow. 

It should be no utopian dream to 
visualize the day when every individ- 
ual stepping through the entrance of 
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the school building — whether it be 
the pupil for the day’s school tasks, 
whether it be the Walther Leaguer 
for a gathering in the Walther League 
room, whether it be the board mem- 
ber for a meeting, whether it be the 
member of a group using the gym — 
will say to himself: This is the house 
of God. Let my every act here glorify 
His name! Then we shall have a mo- 
rale of the school in which we can 
accomplish greater things for the 
Lord. 


Whether we squander life on trifling pursuits or spend it wisely and beau- 
tifully, all depends upon the idea we bring to the adventures. The same stone 
may be fashioned into a temple of the spirit or into a fortress of cruelty; it 
depends upon the idea of the artificer. The same metal can be worked into 
sword or ploughshare; it depends upon the idea of the artificer. So the same 
life may be squandered upon that which is not worthwhile or expended on 
that which is excellent; it depends upon the idea of the man. 


Jomvr LEArnincs. — Team learning may mean faster learning. In experi- 
mental classes at Dedham and Wellesley, Mass., youngsters who were grouped 
in pairs and threes completed an entire year’s spelling course in seven weeks. 
Each team is quasi-independent of the teacher, working out some of its own 
assignments and learning procedures. Bright and dull pupils may find them- 
selves on the same team. But each youngster, school officials report, stays 
alert “rather than lose the respect of his teammates.” A good deal of self- 
direction is called into play. Pupils find their own rates of learning, check 


their progress, set up own goals. 


Books are yours, 


Within whose silent chambers treasure lies, 
Preserved from age to age; more precious far 
Than that accumulated store of gold, 

The orient gems which, for a day of need, 
The Sultan hides deep in ancestral tombs. 
These hoards of truth you can unlock at will. 


WrLLiAam WorpswortTH 


In teaching arithmetic today many schools are using abacuses, calculating 
machines, beads, bottle tops, buttons, or other counting devices to help 
youngsters do their arithmetic. Counters which can be thrown away are better 
than counting on fingers which are always there. It’s the same principle as 
giving a thumb-sucking baby a pacifier to suck. In time the baby will toss it 
away and forget the habit. Almost anything is better than rote memory and 
tedious chants of “two plus two equal four.” 


— M. Isosen BiyrH, Michigan State University 


World Survey of Education 


HERBERT H. Gross 


Unesco’s World Survey of Educa- 
tion (Vol. II — Primary Education) 
was published in Paris, but it is now 
available in the United States. The 
volume contains 1389 pages. The 
price is $26. 

The survey states that in 1958 the 
world’s child population between the 
ages of 5 and 14 was about 550 mil- 
lion. Approximately 300 million of 
these children were enrolled in school. 
About 250 million did not go to 
school. The main reason was that 
they did not have a school to go to. 
Fortunately, school facilities are being 
provided at a faster rate than popu- 
lation growth. 

Primary enrollment ratios are low- 
est in African and Asiatic countries, 
but there are many signs of progress. 
Many countries of Latin America are 
classed as intermediate in primary 
enrollment ratios. Countries with 
high ratios are in Europe, North 
America, and Oceania. 

The following excerpts represent 
some circumstances related to edu- 
cation in various countries. They are 
not necessarily the most significant 
items. 

Albania: There is a systematic and 
nationwide scheme for keeping teach- 
ers in touch with one another and 
with new developments. Study groups 
regularly organize demonstration les- 
sons where a gifted teacher, or one 
who has tried out some new teaching 
method, will pass on his ideas to his 
colleagues. 

Argentina: Funds for education 
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come in part from a percentage 
(20%) on the sale of public land. 

Teachers’ Day (Sept.11) was in- 
stituted in 1956 in tribute to Domingo 
Sarmiento. A teachers’ statute was 
adopted on that day, ensuring for 
teachers the basic human rights and 
the rights and_ responsibilities of 
a privileged profession. 

Austria: To ensure that every child 
shall have a good start at school, his 
capacity for school work is closely 
examined, and the enrollment of those 
not sufficiently mature is postponed. 
A comprehensive experiment at pres- 
ent combines the work of the first 
two grades so as to give a better dis- 
tribution of teaching time and thus 
reduce the tempo of learning. 

Belgian Congo: Primary schools 
have increased sevenfold in one gen- 
eration: from a roll of 145,000 in 1930 
to 1,060,000 in 1954. 

Brazil: There has been an attempt 
to widen the original meaning of 
school inspection, which in Brazil was 
equivalent to the controlling or po- 
licing of schools for the purpose of 
compelling teachers to perform the 
duties imposed on them by statute 
and regulation. The school inspector 
was the man whom teachers fear. 
The present trend is to give school 
inspection a new meaning. 

The Brazilian authorities set out to 
discover the opinion of parents about 
the primary school curriculum. Of 
existing subjects, only reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic were almost unan- 
imously considered important. Next 
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came care of the health, domestic 
work, geography, religion — not much 
value was attached to history or na- 
ture study, gardening, drawing, sing- 
ing, and music. 

Bulgaria: If a teacher exceeds the 
number of compulsory teaching hours, 
his emoluments increase in proportion 
to the number of supplementary hours 
involved. 

Cambodia: It makes use of modern- 
ized pagoda schools, which are run 
by the bonzes and function in the 
pagoda enclosures. Bonzes are Bud- 
dhist monks. 

Canada: This country faces a se- 
rious teacher shortage because of the 
rising population. Some provinces 
have resorted to the expedient of 
short courses, others have provided 
pupils with correspondence courses 
and employ as study supervisors mar- 
ried women or girls who could not 
qualify for entrance to a teacher 
training institution. 

Ceylon: The Education Department 
does not like one-teacher schools; in- 
stead, appoints married couples to 
small schools in rural areas, even 
though attendance does not justify 
a staff of two. This practice always 
results in an increase in the attend- 
ance of girls. 

Greenland: In a boarding school at 
Thule, in the north, teaching pays 
regard to the milieu in which the 
children are to grow up. Lessons are 
given in the use of kayaks, harpoons, 
firearms, and in dog driving, building 
of kayaks and sledges to the boys, 
preparation and sewing of skins to 
the girls. 


Denmark: Many nursery schools 
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have their own summer colonies in 
the country, where the children can 
live from three to six weeks in the 
summer. 

Egypt: It had a school building 
plan to meet one of the most urgent 
current problems in education —short- 
age of accommodation. Some 200 new 
schools are built each year by the 
Council of Social Services and 150 by 
the Minister of Education. 

Ethiopia: To build up the national 
school system, the government has 
made use of foreign teachers in ad- 
dition to Ethiopian personnel. There 
are some 200 foreign nationals em- 
ployed as teachers and headmasters 
in government elementary schools — 
most of them having come to Ethiopia 
under contract. 

Finland: The legal status of Finnish 
teachers is no doubt one of the best 
protected in the world. . . . Rural 
primary school teachers are entitled 
to an apartment of 8 rooms and 
a kitchen as well as a garden of at 
least 1% acres. 

France: Out of 38,000 French com- 
munes, 24,000, i.e., two thirds, have 
a co-educational one-teacher school. 
Almost all of the 160,000 men and 
women teachers have had, now have, 
or will have in the course of their 
career to solve the technical problems 
of running such a school. The aboli- 
tion of a number of rural schools, 
conveyance of children to and from 
school, are under consideration, but 
such a step meets with resistance. 
Even the smallest commune has an 
instinctive dislike of the idea of havy- 
ing its children called for and con- 
veyed to a district school. 
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French Equatorial Africa: Primary 
enrollments have risen from 35,000 in 
1946 to 134,000 in 1954, 


German Federal Republic: Present 
preoccupation of authorities is with 
the role of the primary school — the 
Volksschule. “It must be made easier 
for pupils, after leaving primary 
school and acquiring experience of 
practical work and part-time voca- 
tional training, to find their way to 
a full-time specialist technical college, 
from which promising pupils can pro- 
ceed to technical and economic stud- 
ies of university level. In other words, 
alongside the traditional academic 
road a new avenue should be opened 
up, a second road to the highest 
forms of education. Only then will 
the primary school have fully earned 
its name of Volksschule, the ‘school 
of the people.’” 

Ghana: It has a remarkable record 
for the expansion of primary school- 
ing: an enrollment of 55,000 in 1932 
rose to 508,000 in 1954. Nevertheless, 
there are difficulties. “The problem 
of wastage is serious especially in 
rural areas. In a sample survey where 
as many as 80 to 40 per cent of first 
grade enrollments were found to drop 
out of school, it was found that the 
main causes were the demand for 
children to work on their parents’ 
farms, a waning of the first enthusiasm 
for free education, a feeling that the 
tuition received was not worth the 
expense of books and materials.” 


Iceland: This country is very thinly 
populated. In outlying districts, the 
authorities have for the past 20 years 
been setting up boarding schools, but 
the itinerant teacher still exists — he 
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travels from one farm to another and 
children from nearby farms come 
daily to the farm where he is teach- 
ing. In some cases children from 
further away are boarded at the cen- 
tral farms, and schooling goes on. 


Israel: Compulsory free education 
starts at age 5 and continues to 14, 
and youths 14—17 who for one reason 
or another have not completed ele- 
mentary education are required to 
attend part-time courses. Extension 
of the 9-year period, both downward 
to the 4-year-olds and upwards to the 
15-year-olds, has been demanded, but, 
mainly for financial reasons, it has not 


yet been adopted. 


Japan: Compulsory education was 
extended in 1948 to special schooling 
of the blind and deaf and dumb. Ap- 
plied first to children entering school 
in 1948, it was extended year by year 
and completed in 1956. 


Luxembourg: The primary school 
program is designed, among other 
aims, “to provide a window on inter- 
national life.” The scheme of studies 
is bilingual. German is taught from 
the first year, French from the second. 


Netherlands: Anyone wishing to 
gain a clear insight into education 
in the Netherlands should first in- 
quire into the Dutch national char- 
acter. He will then find that the out- 
standing feature of all spiritual and 
social life is freedom. Dutch educa- 
tion also has this characteristic. This 
means not only that tuition is free of 
charge but also that parents may get 
for their children the kind of training 
they want. Private and denomina- 
tional schools, provided they maintain 
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standards, qualify for public support 
on an equal footing with public 
schools. 

Norway: It has a novel way of 
dealing with preschool-age children — 
the park-tante, or “park-aunt,” sys- 
tem; for some hours a day mothers 
may place their children with women, 
the so-called tanter, who look after 
from 20 to 30 children for a certain 
monthly charge for each child. 

Philippines: It is one of the few 
countries not suffering from a chronic 
shortage of teachers. “The training 
and qualifications required of elemen- 
tary school teachers have been raised, 
with effect, since 1954. Teachers are 
required to undergo four years of 
training beyond secondary school.” 

Spain: Morning school starts at 
9 A.M. in the towns, but in the 
villages, where solar time is observed, 
it is traditional for morning school to 
begin at 10 A.M. and end at 1 P.M. 
In either case, though, the school day 
has five classroom hours. 

An ambitious school building plan 
was started in 1957 with funds 
amounting to 4,000 million pesetas 
(about $400 million) extending over 
the next five years. 

Switzerland: Some of the difficulties 
besetting education are revealed in 
the Federal Law (1953) on subven- 
tions by the Federal Government to 
cantons with topographical or lin- 
guistic problems. A “mountain allow- 
ance” is paid for each child of school 
age in certain cantons which have 
special costs in organizing their 
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schools; and a “linguistic allowance” 
is similarly paid to cantons where 
the number of languages (four are 
official in Switzerland) involves extra 
outlay on textbooks. 


Basutoland: This is one of the few 
parts of the world where there is 
little difficulty about girls’ education. 
The problem is reversed. “Owing to 
the economic pattern of Basuto life, 
where boys have a traditional role 
as herdsmen, the Territory’s schools 
enroll more girls than boys, the ratio 
being about 2:1.” 

Sarawak: “It has not yet been pos- 
sible to introduce compulsory edu- 
cation. In an attempt to ensure that 
children attend regularly and com- 
plete the four-year course, some local 
authorities in Dayak areas, where 
people are accustomed to the use of 
pledges, have passed school attend- 
ance bylaws, under which parents 
are required to deposit with the local 
authority a pledge which is returned 
only when the child has completed 
the four-year course.” 

Puerto Rico: “One of the most con- 
spicuous occurrences of the past 15 
years has been the growth of the 
school system. Today the schools are 
attended by about 91 per cent of 
children of primary school age, 75 per 
cent of those of intermediate school 
age, and 88 per cent of those of 
senior high school age. The develop- 
ment of primary instruction has un- 
doubtedly been one of the decisive 
factors in the great change Puerto 
Rico has undergone.” 


Tests and Measurements for the Lord 


DonaLp A. JANSSEN 


As Saul journeyed along the road 
to Damascus, he was struck down by 
the almighty power of God. God, 
then and there, called Saul to serve 
Him. Immediately Saul said, “Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?” Each 
of us, as a Christian day school 
teacher, has been called to serve our 
Lord. Have we, like Saul, learned to 
say, “Lord, what wilt Thou have me 
to do?” This question has great sig- 
nificance for us in planning the test- 
ing programs for our schools through- 
out Synod. Tests usually serve as 
a means of evaluation to ascertain 
how well we are meeting the objec- 
tives we have established for our 
pupils, for ourselves, and for our 
school. In the Christian day school 
every objective must be subject to 
Christ's great directive “Teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you.” (Matt. 
28:20) 

The Lord has commanded us to 
teach His Word in all its truth and 
purity. In the Lutheran Church we 
claim God’s Word as our sole source 
of doctrine. Therefore our concern 
must be whether our teaching of re- 
ligion and the secular subjects is in 
reality based on Holy Writ and 
whether our teaching of the Scrip- 
tures is truly effective. Lutheran 
teachers have long waited for a de- 
vice to measure the effectiveness of 
their teaching in the area of Bible 
knowledge. The Tests on Biblical In- 
formation, developed by Martin J. 
Maehr, in collaboration with the late 
Theo. G. Stelzer and Herbert E. 
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Kaiser, seem to be the answer sought 
for by our Christian day school teach- 
ers in their plea “Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do?” in the area of 
tests and measurements. Perhaps 
their prayer took on these forms: 
“Lord, how well are the boys and 
girls in my classroom learning Thy 
truths?” “How effective is my teach- 
ing, Lord?” “Lord, how well am I do- 
ing the job you have given me to 
do?” However, in essence, it was the 
prayer of Paul “Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do?” (Acts 9:6) 

The Biblical information tests just 
mentioned are standardized tests de- 
signed to evaluate religious instruc- 
tion which is based on the truths of 
Scripture. The Lord tells us in John 
5:39: “Search the Scriptures, for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life; 
and they are they which testify of 
Me.” These tests are a measuring de- 
vice to determine how well the pupils 
in a particular class have learned to 
search the Scriptures, to discover how 
much Biblical knowledge they have 
retained, and how well they have 
learned what has been taught. It 
would be well to emphasize the fact 
that the Biblical information tests 
measure Biblical knowledge acquired 
by the pupils, not the faith of the 
individual, since it is impossible to 
measure faith. St.Paul tells us in 
Eph. 2:8, “It [faith] is a gift of God.” 
We therefore conclude that faith is 
an intangible that neither should nor 
can be measured. Some will contend 
that good works and the Christian 
life are a measure of faith; however, 
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we must remember that not all good 
works are motivated by faith. James 
tells us, “. . . faith, if it hath not 
works, is dead, being alone” (James 
2:16). In our zeal to develop tests 
and measurements for the Lord we 
must remember that this is one area 
which only the scales and balances of 
the Lord are accurate enough to meas- 
ure. Although we cannot measure 
faith, we can measure knowledge, and 
to some extent attitudes and conduct. 
These in reality are the thermometers 
and barometers of effective teaching. 
They indicate how much of the con- 
tent has been retained by the child, 
which methods of teaching are most 
effective, and how well the Word of 
God is being taught in the classrooms 
of our Christian day schools. Our 
programs of tests and measurements 
should include the Biblical informa- 
tion tests and other tests designed to 
test knowledge, attitudes, and con- 
duct.1 Sample copies of the Biblical 
information tests and others referred 
to in the footnote are available from 
Concordia Publishing House, Saint 
Louis, Mo. All these tests are ap- 
proved and endorsed by Synod’s 
Committee on Tests and Measure- 
ments. 


Initial work on the Biblical infor- 
mation tests was begun in a workshop 
conducted by the Committee on Tests 
and Measurements in 1949. The 
further development and completion 


1 Other standardized tests available for 
testing knowledge, attitudes, and conduct 
are Alfred Schmieding’s Precounseling In- 
ventory, The Attitudes Inventory (W. O. 
Kraeft et al.), Unit Tests on Luther’s 
Catechism (Henry J. Boettcher), and the 
Sunday School Achievement Tests. 
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of the tests was assigned to a commit- 
tee composed of the late Theo. G. 
Stelzer, chairman, Herbert E. Kaiser, 
Martin J. Maehr, and Arthur L. 
Miller. 
The details of test construction, the 
actual selecting, matching, and assem- 
bling of test items, the refining of the 
test instruments, and development of 
norms were worked out by Martin J. 
Maehr in partial fulfillment of require- 
ments toward his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. It may thus be 
said that the Test on Biblical Informa- 
tion was submitted to the critical eval- 
uation and refinement of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Graduate Committee 
as well as to the Synodical Committee 
on Tests and Measurements, before 
the tests were published. This in- 
cluded the aspects of validity, reliabil- 
ity, norms, and statistical treatment.” 
The Biblical information tests can 
be used as achievement tests at the 
beginning and end of each school 
year, since there are two forms of 
each test — O. T. Form A, and O. T. 
Form B; N. T. Form A, and N. T. 
Form B. The Old Testament tests 
could be used one year and the New 
Testament tests the second year. 
Given at the beginning of the school 
year, the Biblical information tests 
have definite diagnostic value for the 
teacher and serve well as a guide to 
the teacher in determining the objec- 
tives for a particular class. The re- 
sults of these tests also give needed 
information as a basis of establishing 
the religious curricular content for 
a specific grade level, especially in 
the area of Bible knowledge. In addi- 


2 Arthur L. Miller, ed. “Tests and Meas- 
urements in Lutheran Education” (River 
Forest, Ill.: Lutheran Education Associa- 
tion, 1957), p. 68. 
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tion, the effectiveness of Bible teach- 
ing in a particular classroom or school 
is seen from test results. This infor- 
mation would be of definite value to 
the teacher and the administrator. 


I have used the Biblical informa- 
tion tests on two occasions, the first 
being a testing project in the Hutch- 
inson Circuit of the Kansas District. 
There we compared the amount of 
Biblical information acquired by the 
children attending both our Lutheran 
parish schools and the part-time agen- 
cies of Christian education with the 
information acquired by those attend- 
ing only the part-time agencies of 
Christian education. To add validity 
and reliability to the test situation, 
the Otis-Quick-Scoring Mental Abili- 
ties Test was used in conjunction with 
the Biblical information tests. The 
results of the testing project indicate 
that those receiving the greater 
amount of religious (Biblical) in- 
struction have a distinct advantage 
over those obtaining lesser amounts 
of instruction.? Formal conclusions 
drawn from the project are as follows: 

1. Home background is of utmost 
importance in the teaching of religion 


if that teaching is to be effective and 
successful. 

2. Daily study of God’s Word in- 
creases the amount of Biblical knowl- 
edge acquired and retained by the 
pupil. 

3. Daily study of God’s Word in- 
creases the opportunity for discussion, 
understanding, and finally, application 
to Christian living. 

4, The larger the number of agen- 
cies of Christian education attended 


3 Copies of the results of this testing 
project I can supply. 
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by the pupil, the greater is his knowl- 
edge of the Bible and of Christian 
principles. 

5. The part-time agencies of Chris- 
tian education are doing excellent work 
in teaching Bible knowledge. How- 
ever, the Christian day school together 
with the part-time agencies would 
provide the church with more oppor- 
tunity to teach the Word. Therefore 
it should be the goal toward which 
every congregation and every parent 
should strive. 


6. Daily teaching of God’s Word is 
more effective than the teaching of 
God’s Word on a part-time basis. 


7. The teaching of religion on 

a daily basis in the Christian day 
school creates an opportunity for in- 
tegrating the Word of God with the 
subject matter being taught and pro- 
vides applications which are impossi- 
ble in part-time agencies of Christian 
instruction. 

The second occasion for use of the 
Biblical information tests by me was 
the testing program of the Wichita 
Lutheran School Association. In this 
instance the tests were used as 
achievement tests given at the end of 
each year to evaluate the amount of 
Biblical knowledge gained by the 
pupils during a given year. The re- 
sults of the test also provided a basis 
for changes in the religion curriculum 
by teachers and administrators. Indi- 
vidual pupil tests were retained by 
the teachers for diagnostic purposes. 
The use of these tests indicated that 
they should continue to be a part of 
our testing program. 

With the Biblical information tests, 
as with other tests, the use made of 
the results will determine their value 
as a part of the school testing pro- 
gram. In the development of our 
Lutheran school testing program we 
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must include tests and measurements which will help us evaluate our effec- 
for the Lord. The fulfillment of God’s tiveness as teachers of His Word, 
command “Go ye therefore and teach _ especially in the areas of knowledge 

.” requires the use of the Biblical gained and possibly of attitudes and 
information tests and other tests conduct. 


A MEMO FROM MO May 1, 1959 


Dear Myron: 

Some years ago I listened through an unforgettable science-fiction radio 
play. The story dealt with a despondent, unemployed young man who found 
new hope in a promise —a promise to become ruler of the world. How? 
Simply by developing his five senses to near perfection. This he did by training 
one sense at a time, each for six months, giving no attention to the others 
during the interval. 

There’s a lesson here for the Christian, especially for the one who has 
been called into the church’s public ministry. And it’s this: To develop the 
sixth sense, the sense of mission, takes concentrated, continuous effort. For 
the destructive force of everyday routine, a force powered by the familiar 
trinity of evil, is sure to cripple that sense unless it is regularly cultivated. 

Now, to cultivate our sixth sense means, first of all, that we know what our 
mission is. Eph. 4:11-13 puts it most compactly: “And He [the Lord] gave 
[as gifts to the church] . . . apostles . . . prophets . . . evangelists . . . pastors 
and teachers. [Why?] For the perfecting of the saints for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ, till we all come in the unity 
of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” In other words, our 
mission as gifts is to edify and help the saints to discharge their ministry until 
the time when the Lord Himself writes finis. 

Of course, just knowing our mission is not enough. This mission has to be 
translated into belief, conviction, and enlightened action. Here, however, is 
where much of the real trouble starts. For here is where we meet routine in 
all its numbing glory. 

How fortunate, therefore, the man or woman who can rise above routine 
and who can couple a serious bent with a joyful spirit of service! Who can 


agree that Tis not for man to trifle: 


Life is brief, and sin is here; 
Our age is but the falling of a leaf, 
A dropping tear. 
We have no time to sport away the hours 
All must be earnest in a world like ours. 


Yet who knows that this same earnestness produces a gaiety and lighthearted- 
ness which nothing else can? 

How fortunate, too, the minister who can separate the big issues of life 
from the secondary — and who can give his time almost exclusively to the 
big ones! The day is long past — if it ever was here at all — when the full- 
time servants of the church can afford to piddle as secretaries of voters’ assem- 
blies, furnace stokers, and after-party dishwashers. To the cultivation of our 
sixth sense certainly belongs practice in saying no, not because we are better 
than those whom we serve, but simply because other priorities demand our 
attention. 

So then, Myron, pray for me —as I will for you — in my effort to cultivate 
a sense of mission. For I, too, would like to rule the world — with my King 


and with those to whom He has sent me. Sensitively yours 


MO 


The Airplane — One of God’s Gifts 


Marion V. MAURER 


“Attention, please! Flight 22 to Los 
Angeles is now ready. Passengers for 
this flight may now load at Gate 38. 
All aboard, please!” 

This announcement set my chil- 
dren? off on a wonderful imaginary 
airplane trip as a culminating activity 
for an airplane unit.” 

It all began when several boys 
brought airplane models for “Show 
and Tell Time.” We decided to learn 
something more about airplanes. 

The story of the Wright Brothers 
and the various planes was unfolded 
in simplified terms. Pictures? and 
models were displayed everywhere in 
the room. 

Several children had traveled in an 
airliner, and one had flown in a Piper 
Cub. Everyone enjoyed hearing about 
these trips. 

Using the pictures and models, we 
discussed the many different types of 
airplanes in use today. We even 
listened to the various and different 
sounds of the airplanes. We had 
a roaring jet, a B-47, a fighter, and 
a small plane zooming right through 
our room via tape recorder. It was 
so real that we all ducked when we 
heard the jet come through. 

The story of Pogo’s Sky Ride * was 
read to the children and left on the 


1 First and second grade, St. Paul’s 
(Austin), Chicago, IIl. 

2 This unit was taught by Herbert Wittke 
while a student teaching under my super- 
vision. 

3 A United Air Liner Mainliner Flight 
picture set. 

4 Jo and Ernst Norling. 
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library table for them to read and 
enjoy along with several other books.® 


Our art lesson, of course, could be 
nothing but airplanes. There were 
large ones, small ones, jets, fighters, 
bombers, seaplanes, fat ones, skinny 
ones, and all the colors of the rainbow 
were there too. 


The next day we had a visitor. 
A real live ex-stewardess came all 
dressed up in her uniform and talked 
to the boys and girls. She showed 
them just what a stewardess has to do 
and how it has to be done. Best of 
all, there were refreshments for all. 


Now we just had to take a trip. 
So out came the tape recorder, and 
here came the announcement. “All 
children of St. Paul’s Lutheran School 
first and second grade, please go to 
the ticket office to pick up your 
tickets.” Two second-grade children 
were responsible for the tickets. The 
children lined up to get their tickets. 
After getting their tickets the children 
left the room to wait for the flight 
call. During this time much activity 
went on in the room as the desks 
were arranged to form the inside of 
a Mainliner. Two girls were the 
stewardesses. They were ready to 
check us in. As the children waited, 
some of them asked, “Are we really 
going for an airplane ride?” 


Then came the call to board the 
airplane. As they entered the room — 


pardon, the plane! — they showed the 


5 Little Airplane by Lois Lenski, Cloud 
Hoppers by F. James, Today We Fly by 
M. Friskey. 
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stewardess their ticket. They were 
shown to their seats by the other 
stewardess. When all were aboard, 
the stewardess checked to see that all 
seat belts were fastened. Then, with 
a roar, we took off. As we traveled 
we talked’ about the things we were 
seeing — farms, cities, mountains, 
plains, clouds, rivers, lakes — and the 
“bumps” we were hitting. 

After our trip we talked about the 
wonderful things that God had per- 
mitted us to do and how this inven- 
tion of the airplane had also helped 
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to spread His Word. The children 
learned how some of our missionaries 
are carried by planes to their fields 
of activity, especially when a mis- 
sionary has several stations located so 
far apart that traveling by land would 
be too time-consuming. They also 
learned that some missionaries have 
private planes, which enable them 
to render more effective service in the 
large areas which they serve. 

This unit had the children enthu- 
siastic and eager to learn. Why not 
try itP 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— Socialism is soft, Communism is hard; Socialism is pink, Communism is 
Red; Socialism gets you down bit by bit by a kind of anesthetic process; Com- 
munism just knocks you on the head. — Harotp MAcMiILuan, British Prime 


Minister 


— Every man is enthusiastic at times. One man has enthusiasm for thirty 
minutes, another for thirty days, but it is the man who has it for thirty years 
who makes a success in life. — Epwarp B. BUTLER 


— Take care of today’s tasks today, and you will be free for whatever tasks 


tomorrow has in store for you. 


— Conscience and reputation are closely related — a man who has a good 


conscience seldom gets a bad reputation. 


— Some people ask very little from any church — just a choice seat on 


Easter Sunday. 


— You can stand up to be counted or lie down and be counted out. 
— An appeaser is one who feeds a crocodile, hoping it will eat him last. — 


CHURCHILL 


— A boy becomes a man when he wears out the seat of his pants instead 


of the soles of his shoes. 


— One evidence of the value of the Bible is the character of those who 


oppose it. 


—No opportunity is ever lost —someone else picks up the ones you 


miss.— Anon. 


— Too many people use religion like a spare tire — only in emergencies. — 


Banking 


— Our main business is not to see what lies dimly in the distance but to do 
what lies clearly at hand. — THoMas CarLyLE 


— If you do not feel as close to God as you once did, make no mistake 


about which one of you has moved. 


— The best exercise for the heart is to bend down several times daily to 


help someone else. 


— Growing mentally is a hard and painful process. It’s so much more like 


fun to reduce others to our dimensions! 


i 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


LEAD THEM TO LIVE IN CHRIST 


The purposes of Christian educa- 
tion are to lead others to Christ and 
to lead them to live in Christ. The 
accomplishment of these purposes is 
a real challenge to the parent, pastor, 
and teacher. A Christian educator, 
then, must “train up the child in the 
way he should go.” He should open 
the way for the child to find the 
saving love of the Savior. He must 
direct the young person to lead a life 
worthy of a true child of God. 

Teach the child to live as a Chris- 
tian! What an opportunity! Activities 
in the curriculum, projects in the 
school program, and behavior in daily 
life in school and out can center in 
the development of Christlike habits 
and attitudes. Recent techniques and 
new methods in the teaching of re- 
ligion have been designed not only to 
teach better understandings but also 
to bring about better results of that 
learning and knowledge. “Emphasize 
that to know is not enough, there 
must follow a doing.” One must lead 
children to live in Christ. 

Disciplines in life follow directly 
from this desire and habit. The Chris- 
tian life is a disciplined life — disci- 
plined in thought, word, and deed. 
God has given us commandments to 
follow. Jesus often instructed His fol- 
lowers with regard to the goals they 
must seek as His children. His Ser- 
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mon on the Mount, the lessons of His 
parables, and His own regulated life 
give evidence of the stress He placed 
on discipline in life. 

The present century, furthermore, 
has developed many problems which 
living in Christ meets with today. 
Materialism, fear, tension, love of 
leisure, love of pleasure, overorganiza- 
tion, moral deterioration, and so on, 
have made a life in Christ difficult 
and, for some, almost impossible. 
Pastors, teachers, and parents need 
to be aware of these problems. They 
must have a firm conviction and 
steady faith that these problems can 
be met, and they should strengthen 
and guide children to take the proper 
attitude toward the Christian life and 
seek to develop it. 

You may have recognized these 
three major emphases as the three 
main topics for the coming conven- 
tion of the Lutheran Education Asso- 
ciation and the National Lutheran 
Parent-Teacher League. The keynote 
address, “Lead Them to Live in 
Christ,” is followed by a forum on 
“Disciplines in Life.” The round table 
discussion on “Problems of Living in 
Christ Today” will close the con- 
vention. 

These have been the concerns of 
educators for some time and continue 
to challenge them. Certainly some 
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valuable information, insight, and 
mutual encouragement will be given 
at a convention that has this impor- 
tant aspect of Christian education as 
its theme. You will derive this benefit 
by being present. It will be a loss 
for you to be absent. The convention 
will be held at Valparaiso University, 
from Sunday, Aug. 2, to Tuesday, 
Aug. 4. 

However, should your absence be 
unavoidable, a résumé of the major 
discussions, published in booklet form 
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after the close of the sessions, can be 
yours if you hold membership in the 
LEA. This report will be a valuable 
addition to your personal library of 
study material. It will assist you in 
dealing with this ever-present chal- 
lenge. 

May the Lord bless the efforts that 
seek to give assistance to those who 
are to lead others “to live in Christ” 
and to all of us who need to discipline 
our lives by His. 


Watter H. HartKorr 


Even though we are shifting away from money-making as our basic image, 
it is not yet clear what image is taking its place. If money is not a good 
measuring stick for a good society, then what is? Is it to produce more and 
more material goods? Ever-increasing productivity as a national goal has 
meaning in a poverty-stricken society and, as Heilbroner points out in The 
Quest for Wealth, has provided a stern discipline “in a common quest for sheer 
survival.” But today our wheat elevators are overflowing, and there seems 
to be no great demand for stockpiling Cadillacs. Further, the hunger of the 
21st century will be more spiritual than physical. — Epcar Date. 


Once upon a time there was an editor with a cluttered desk. When his first 
“IN” basket became filled, he ordered a second one. Then a third one. His 
window sills became shelves for books, magazines, news releases, and reports. 
Old galley proofs lay on top of incoming letters; newspaper clips (unread) 
mingled with correspondence and memos (unanswered). 


“If I could only clear this stuff off, file some of it, organize it,” the editor 


said, “then I could think straight. . . .” 


He yearned for that free day when he could go through his accumulations, 
throw out the unnecessary, and file away neatly the items worth keeping. 


That day never seemed to come. 


Despite his cluttered desk the editor functioned pretty effectively. The book 
he needed was usually within reach. He could dig into the pile and bring up 
just the right newsclipping. He could find in seconds the copy of the speech 
that contained the germ of a new idea for him. He knew exactly where in the 
stacks of papers to find the government bulletin with the facts he needed to 
write an editorial. The sight of a cover on a five-month-old magazine fre- 


quently sparked a new idea for him. 


Still he yearned for the day when he could clear his desk “for efficient 


thinking.” 


Unexpectedly, that day came. With the help of a crack secretary, he 


sorted out, dumped out, cleared out. . 


Now he sits before a clean desk. And for some reason his mind is as clean 


as his desk — no ideas. 


FrrEepoM Turoucn Disciptine. — The way to freedom is by way of disci- 


pline. . 


. . The world has to get back on an authoritarian basis. — BAGLEY. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeEeEeEEe@@@a@aeeeeeeee 
CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: S. W. Becker, Victor Krause, Frederick Pralle, Leslie Zeddies. 
BOOKS 


EDUCATION 


SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS. By Leslie W. Kindred. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1957. 454 pages. $6.00. 


Here is a book which concerns itself with good public relations for elementary and 
secondary schools. The treatment is comprehensive and up to date. It contains many 
ideas and suggestions. 

Various reasons are given for the necessity of public understanding of schools. Among 
these are increasing public participation, helping the public of the school understand the 
eduational process, the securing of financial support, the raising of the status of the teacher, 
and an awareness and appreciation of the pressure groups in the community. 

Leslie Kindred suggests the importance of knowing and understanding the public of a 
school. He gives methods as to how this information may be secured. 

The author discusses staff relations, pupil and alumni relations, parent relations, com- 
munity relations. He gives suggestions concerning parent-teacher organizations, organized 
community groups, and educational associations. 

Under the heading “Media of Communication” Kindred discusses with understanding 
such items as student activities, school publications, newspaper publicity, audio-visual aids, 
special events and services to the public. 

The book closes with a most helpful section on organizing and administering a pro- 
gram of school public relations. 

The book proves stimulating and worthwhile throughout. Unlike many public relations 
books it does not attempt to deal with the entire field of public relations for a variety of 
institutions, Rather it concerns itself only with school public relations and does so with 
depth. This is the great value of this book. F. H. P. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. By John Jarolimek. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1959. $5.75. 


Jarolimek’s book, which is concerned with the teaching of social studies in the elementary 
school, joins Wesley, Prescott, and Michaelis in offering useful professional texts to im- 
prove the instructional program in the elementary school. We believe that the present 
volume contains certain features which are particularly adaptable for use in the Lutheran 
elementary schools. 

One of the strong chapters of the volume relates to the planning of the social studies 
program. It is pointed out that the former courses of study were issued by state depart- 
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ments and served as “law books” rather than curriculum guides. In his discussion regarding 
the development of the social studies program, Jarolimek very carefully points out the 
factors involved in determining sequence of subject material from kindergarten through 
eighth grade. His recommendation suggests that the curriculum should be based on a 
combination of concern for subject matter and a psychological approach which observes 
problems of living, imperative needs, changes, and interests of boys and girls. In addition 
to the traditional two mentioned above, it should show a concern for the social world in 
which the learner lives. We believe that the relationship to the learner’s social world would 
help Lutheran school curriculum planners to recognize the role of the church in present 
society. The Christian boy or girl attending a Lutheran school has a social license to be- 
come acquainted with his church at work in modern society. We believe the author's 
approach would stimulate social studies planners to include such units as “Missions Around 
the World,” “Lutheran Hour,” “Teachers and Preachers,” and in the lower grades a unit 
on “Our Church.” 


Jarolimek recommends that the text be used to present preservice and in-service teachers 
with basic principles in the teaching of social studies. We would recommend the chapter 
on “Development of the Social Studies Units” as an item for the elementary school faculty 
agenda in the near future. The discussions on social studies units and multigrade schools 
offer practical suggestions related to problems which the multigrade Lutheran school faces. 
After careful consideration of programs where grades are combined, the author suggests 
five recommendations to program planners in which they might obtain maximum results 
while combining grades in the elementary school. 


The author gives adequate attention to the problem of providing for individual diff- 
erences in the area of social studies. The discussion related to seeking variety both in depth 
and in type of activity includes pictures and charts which illustrate how various levels of 
achievement might be accommodated. The problem of relating to individual differences is 
discussed around the five broad topics of (1) adjustments in reading, (2) adjustments in 
classroom activity in which children may participate, (3) adjustments in qualitative and 
quantitative aspects of the child’s work, (4) adjustments in the level of conceptualization 
expected of individual children, (5) adjustments in the amount of guidance and super- 
vision the teacher gives individual children. We believe this discussion is worth careful ex- 
amination by anyone presently teaching social studies in the elementary school. 


Faculty committees will also find Ch. 6 rather useful. The selection and use of in- 
structional materials receives a very thorough treatment. Frequent lists referring to sup- 
pliers and publishers would be a particular benefit to staff members who wish to sup- 
plement their current reservoir of resource materials for teaching. 


Conspicuously lacking in the text is a discussion with appropriate development of 
proper attitudes which should evolve from an effective program in socal studies. We realize 
the limitations in the sense that we did not expect to see development of Christian moti- 
vation in the life of boy or girl in Jarolimek’s discussion of attitudes. This is not his 
purpose. However, we believe that the development of positive attitudes is important 
enough to want more than one short paragraph of delineation. 


Our total impression — 392 pages of useful materials to improve the elementary social 
studies program. V. C.K. 
Music 
MUSIC WITH CHILDREN. By Alfred Ellison. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959. 294 pages. 


This is another in the growing list of music education texts for the classroom teacher. 
Mr. Ellison believes that even teachers with limited music abilities and perverse inclina- 
tions “can help their pupils realize vivid experiences with music.” 
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In the opening chapter the author attempts to dispel many of the teacher’s fears con- 
cerning the music program and his individual role in activating it into an adequate and 
balanced offering. 

Of interest are his remarks on three types of singers and their development, through the 
stages of experimentation, to a period of spontaneous singing and finally to the control of the 
singing voice. There are no “vocal cripples,” states Ellison, only those who think they are or 
who have been so designated (and discouraged thereby ). 

Mr. Ellison’s views on routine school music matters are nontraditional and provocative. 
Music reading, for instance, should be eliminated “below the fourth grade even in situations 
where a wealth of experience in music is provided in the primary grades. In schools where 
such rich experiences cannot be provided in the primary grades, reading music should prob- 
ably be postponed for the junior high school” (p. 41). Music reading, he believes, is best 
learned on other instruments than the human vocal mechanism. 

Teachers in our Lutheran schools who need help in improving their own music offerings 
and can benefit from a confidence-building and common-sense approach should study this 
book carefully. 

As is customary in such books designed for a public school clientele, the spiritual aspect 
of a good music program is omitted, but, except for this, one would hardly quarrel with the 
author’s general and specific music objectives which are presented in the final chapter. 

L. Z. 
RELIGION 


ISAIAH, THE SALVATION OF JEHOVAH. By Alfred Martin. Chicago: Moody Press. 
127 pages. 35 cents. 


ZECHARIAH. By G. Coleman Luck. Chicago: Moody Press. 125 pages. Paper. 35 cents. 


FIRST CORINTHIANS. By G. Coleman Luck. Chicago: Moody Press. 128 pages. Paper. 
35 cents. 


OUR LORD PRAYS FOR HIS OWN. By Marcus Rainsford. Chicago: Moody Press. 252 
pages. Paper. 79 cents. 


GOD’S WORD MADE PLAIN. By Mrs. Paul Friedrichsen. Chicago: Moody Press. 255 
pages. Paper. 79 cents. 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. By R. A. Torrey. Chicago: Moody 
Press. 128 pages. Paper. 35 cents. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas a Kempis. Chicago: Moody Press. 256 
pages. Paper. 79 cents. 


WAITING ON GOD. By Andrew Murray. Chicago: Moody Press. 157 pages. Paper. 
50 cents. 


It is gratifying to see that a Christian publisher is taking advantage of the opportunity 
afforded to the church by the present popularity of paperback literature. Here is a list of 
perbacks issued by the Moody Press of Chicago. The first three are commentaries on 
books of the Bible. The fourth is a commentary on John 17. God’s Word Made Plain is a 
book of instruction in Christian doctrine. How to Succeed in the Christian Life is written by 
a well-known revivalist to guide those converted in revival meetings into the path of Chris- 
tian living. The last two books are collections of devotions. 
Needless to say, this literature, with the exception of The Imitation of Christ, is typically 
Reformed and militantly millennialistic. S. W. B. 


Books for C hbildren and Teen-Agers 


Palmer Czamanske, Editor 


hildhood lasts only a little time, and 
books are a very important part of 
childhood; therefore it is essential that 
those books should be the best. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


This department is financed by Concordia Publishing 
House as a service to parents, teachers, and librarians. 
The books have been selected and reviewed by a special 
committee of the Young People’s Literature Board of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod: Palmer Czamanske 
and £. H. Ruprecht (Executive Directors), Lewis Klitzke, 
Renata Koschmann, Jack L. Middendorf, Adalbert H. 
Stellhorn. Editorial Assistant: Maurine A. Wittgren. 
Complete reviews appearing in quotation marks are taken 
from the Bulletin of the Center for Children's Books, 
published by the University of Chicago Press, and are 
reprinted here with permission. Each of these reviews 
is followed by a dash, the abbreviation BCBC, volume 
number, and page number. Supplementary references to 
other reviews in the Bulletin appear in boldface type 
below reviews by the committee and by contributors. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


BINDINGS. Unless otherwise noted, the publisher has 
sewn the leaves of the book in the usual way and has 
placed the book in a cloth cover. 

Prebinding refers to a bindery's providing a new book 
with side-sewing or oversewing and buckram cover, two 
binding features which quadruple the possible circula- 
tions of the book, in terms of wear. Any book may be 
purchased prebound; many schools buy all library books 
in this form. 

A library binding refers to a publisher's providing a new 
book with side-sewing (usually) and sturdy cloth cover. 
SIZE. The committee indicates the size of the pages of 
a book when the pages vary markedly in size from those 
of the average adult novel. 

SUBJECT HEADINGS. For the use of school librarians 
the committee lists possible subject headings for some of 
the books. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. A review of a book constitutes 
a recommendation. The mention of a book or books 
within a review or in a sentence following a review is 
also a recommendation, except where titles and dates 
are followed by NR (not recommended). The committee 
will include all titles reviewed or mentioned in the 
annual index. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS IN 1958 


“The number of children's books, exclusive of 
new editions, published during the year 1958 
was 1,424, New editions brought the total up to 
1,522. 


“So far as | know there is no breakdown made 
between children’s and teen-age books. The 
figure 1,424 includes all of the books which 
juvenile departments of publishing houses pub- 
lish, advertise, and sell as juveniles for elemen- 
tary, junior high, and high school age readers.”’ 
— Information supplied by Miss Helen E. Kinsey, in 
charge of Children’s Books for the magazine The Booklist 


and Subscription Books Bulletin, published by the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 


Newbery and Caldecott 
Medals Bulletin 


The Children’s Services Division of the 
American Library Association chose as the 
most distinguished contribution to American 
children’s literature in 1958 The Witch of 
Blackbird Pond (Houghton) by Elizabeth 
George Speare. As the most distinguished 
American picture book for children pub- 
lished in 1958, the children’s librarians se- 
lected Chanticleer and the Fox (Crowell), 
a story by Geoffrey Chaucer, adapted and 
illustrated by Barbara Cooney. 


On June 23 the Children’s Services Division 
will present the John Newbery medal to 
Mrs. Speare and the Randolph Caldecott 
medal to Mrs. Cooney. 


Runners-up for the Newbery medal are 
Natalie Savage Carlson, The Family Under 
the Bridge (Harper); Meindert DeJong, 
Along Came a Dog (Harper); Francis Kal- 
nay, Chicaro (Harcourt); and William O. 
Steele, The Perilous Road (Harcourt). 


Runners-up for the Caldecott medal are 
Antonio Frasconi, author and illustrator of 
The House That Jack Built (Harcourt); 
Maurice Sendak, illustrator of What Do You 
Say, Dear? by Sesyle Joslin (W. R. Scott); 
and Taro Yashima, author and illustrator of 
Umbrella (Viking). 

Reviews of Chticaro and of Mrs. Speare’s 
first book, Calico Captive, appear in this 
issue. 

Reviews of Chanticleer and the Fox and of 
Umbrella appeared in December 1958, pp. 
213, 217; of What Do You Say, Dear? in 
April 1959, p. 424. 


Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-11 


Andrews, Dorothy W. FLACO; illus. 
by William M. Hutchinson. Friend- 
ship Press, 1958. 122 pp. $2.95. 

When Papa Lopez loses his job and home 


because the rest of his family is not Cath- 
olic, as he and most Mexicans are, it is 
Flaco, his conscientious son, who suggests 
moving to an agricultural settlement run by 
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Evangelical missionaries. Flaco had learned 
about the colony at the Evangelical Church 
in Oaxaca. The family decides to move 
there for a trial period. Although there are 
disappointments at first, the family is soon 
happy. A friendship develops between Flaco 
and Chico, another young boy at the colony; 
Margerita finds an ambitious young man for 
a husband; and Mama makes their new 
home as cheerful as their old had been. 
Yet Papa is unhappy and one day tells his 
family that they will move back to Oaxaca. 
But the fact that his neighbors hold no 
grudge when his stubbornness causes a fire 
which destroys two houses, and their friend- 
liness cause Papa to decide that the colony 
is his home, and he even begins attending 
the Evangelical Church. Flaco, because of 
his heroic attempts to save from the fire the 
ant powder, an essential item in the colony, 
becomes keeper of the ant powder, a cov- 
eted position requiring a dependable, fast- 
running boy. 

Through the frequent use of Spanish words 
and the details about foods, clothing, kind 
of homes, and music, the author creates 
a realistic Mexican setting. She describes 
a pleasant family life accented by good- 
natured teasing among the members and 
genuine concern by each for the others. 


Subject head: Mexico — Stories 


Gr. 1-3 
Ages 6-8 


Branley, Franklyn M., and Vaughan, 
Eleanor K. TIMMY AND THE TIN- 
CAN TELEPHONE; illus. by Paul 
Galdone. Crowell, 1959. 43 pp. 
$2.50. 

A telephone without wires, without elec- 

tricity? Little Timmy and Kit, with the 

help of Timmy’s father, make a telephone 
that works, and now they can talk to each 


other without shouting across the yard. 
Subject head: Sound 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Bright, Robert. GEORGIE’S HALLOW- 
EEN; illus. by the author. Double- 
day, 1958. 29 pp. 108%. 
$2.00. Pre-binding recommended. 

Georgie is a delightfully shy and gentle 


ghost who lives in Mr. and Mrs. Whittaker’s 
attic. On one Halloween the townspeople 
give a big party for the children on the 
Village Green and offer a prize for the best 
costume. The mice in the attic, Herman the 
cat, and Miss Oliver the owl think that 
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Georgie should attend. He goes, and comes 
as near as a ghost can to winning the prize. 
In the first book about the ghost, Georgie 
(1944), the little fellow loses his home: in 
the second, Georgie to the Rescue (1956), 
he and Herman the cat rescue Miss Oliver 
the owl, who had been captured and sent 
to a zoo. 


Gr, 8-11 
Ages 13-16 


Carr, Harriet H. CONFIDENTIAL SEC- 
RETARY. Macmillan, 1958. 212 
pp. $2.75. 

Interesting and well-written story of a young 


Washington, D. C., secretary who finds that 
her job is not all glamour when evidences 
of dishonesty in the form of improper book- 
keeping and underhanded lobbying appear 
behind the closed doors of her employer’s 
office. Torn between the scrupulous loyalty 
that every secretary owes her boss and the 
realization that she must report her suspi- 
cions to someone, Joyce struggles to do what 
is right, and finally wins the respect of her 
co-workers and friends when she acts quickly 
and honestly at the right time. This sus- 
penseful story illustrates well the qualities 
needed in a good secretary — honesty, dis- 
cretion, loyalty, skill— as well as giving an 
insight into the merits of honest lobbying 
and how lobbying can become dishonest. 


Gr. 5-8 
Ages 10-13 


Carter, Hodding. THE MARQUIS DE 
LAFAYETTE, BRIGHT SWORD FOR 
FREEDOM; illus. by Mimi Korach. 
Random, 1958. 182 pp. (Land- 
mark) $1.95. 


Despite his noble birth Lafayette was an 
advocate of freedom. The author explains 
first the part he played in the American 
Revolution, in military action and in di- 
plomacy. He then explains how Lafayette 
attempted to guide France on a_ similar 
course, a course between that followed by 
the radicals and that followed by the no- 
bility. Both sides were against him, and he 
suffered bitter opposition and harsh im- 
prisonment in Germany. He emerged, still 
regarded as a hero, and helped France shape 
its future. Retiring to his estate, Lafayette 
was called again to help the people rid 
themselves of a new tyrant, Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 

This biography presents a man of courage 
and conviction, with a deep well of strength 
to carry his principles resolutely forward, 
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although his family, his class, and other 

rebels were against him. This integrity 

earned for him the love of the French 

masses and the American people. 

This book is important because it supplies 

in interesting fashion significant information 

on an era. 

Subject heads: American Revolution || French 
Revolution || Lafayette, Marie Joseph Paul Yves 


Roch Gilbert du Motier, marquis de, 1757 to 
1834 


Gr. 2-4 
Ages 7-9 


Coates, Belle. THAT COLT FIREPLUG; 
illus. by Wesley Dennis. Scribner, 
1958. 56 pp. $2.50. 

A warm, sympathetic story of a boy and 


his plug colt on Rancho del Caballo in 
southern California. Tim bought Fireplug 
with money he had earned himself. Fire- 
plug’s pedigree listed many famous fire horses 
as his ancestors. As the colt grew up on 
the ranch, it became apparent that he was 
too heavy for a riding horse and too small 
for a work horse. 

Fireplug justified Tim’s faith in his intelli- 
gence by smelling smoke from a brush fire 
and clattering an alarm. His good ancestry 
showed! He hauled wet sacks to the fire- 
fighters and made a fast, hard trip over the 
mountain to the neighbors so that help 
could be summoned. Wesley Dennis’ superb 
drawings show Fireplug’s growth from the 
time he is a colt until he is a horse. 


Subject heads: Horses — Stories || Ranch life — 
Stories 


Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-11 


Coatsworth, Elizabeth. THE CAVE; 
illus. by Allan Houser. Viking, 
1958. 63 pp. $2.50. 

Jim Boy-Who-Loves-Sheep, a 12-year-old 
Navajo, accompanies and assists a sheep- 
herder, who seems to be his enemy, in tak- 
ing a flock to summer pastures. He fears 
the Canyon of the Dead with its haunted 
cave, but has to use it for shelter for the 
sheep when an unseasonal snowstorm occurs. 
This book is a pleasing and satisfying story, 
written in the manner of an American Indian 
legend, of a boy and his abilities to over- 
come his obsessed fear, become a hero, and 
win the friendship of an adult by his quick 
comprehension of what to do in saving the 
lives of the sheep he loves. Sensitive pic- 
tures by an Apache Indian artist. 


Subject heads: New Mexico — Stories || Sheep — 
Stories || Reviewed BCCB, XII, 95 
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Gr. 3-5 
Ages 8-10 


Guy, Anne. CUB SCOUT DONNY; 
illus. by Richard Crist. Abingdon, 
1958. 95 pp. $1.75. 

Eight-year-old Donny develops from a some- 


what timid lad in a new city amid new 
surroundings to a Wolf of Cub Pack 253. 
His adventures, fun, and achievements in 
the Cub Scout program will be read with 
interest by Cub-age boys, for the author 
provides suspense in depicting the guided 
activities. The book may be useful in lead- 
ing reluctant boy readers to finishing a book. 


Gr. 3-4 Holsaert, Eunice. LIFE IN THE TROP- 
Ages 8-9 ICS; illus. by Christopher Wil- 
liams. Harvey House, 1957. 61 


pp., 7X9%%. $2.00. 
This book offers an extensive and interesting 


picture of animal life in the Montafia of 
Peru and Ecuador, the largest of all rain 
forests. It does not present the life of the 
forest people in the full detail that Delia 
Goetz presents their life in Tropical Rain 
Forests. Nor does it add the understanding 
of climate and the vivid word pictures of 
forest vegetation that Miss Goetz includes. 
But it does dispel many false legends about 
wild animals and takes a positive approach 
to the animals that help to keep a balance 
in nature. The latter point is, in several 
cases, in direct contrast to Miss Goetz’s ap- 
proach. Although this book is not illustrated 
so well as Tropical Rain Forests, it does con- 
tain better comparisons in words. This book 
is worth buying as a supplement to the 
better-known one. 


Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-11 


Jackson, Jacqueline. THE PALEFACE 
REDSKINS; illus. by the author. 
Little, 1958. 275 pp. $3.50. 

When the Potawatomi tribe, alias the Rich- 


ards family, return to their summer cottage, 
they discover that Boy Scouts have estab- 
lished a camp on “their” lake. Since the 
children reject the ways of palefaces 
throughout the summer and live as Indians, 
having a vast knowledge of Indian food, 
clothing, weapons, and habits, they resent 
the stealing of their land by the palefaces 
and resolve to wage war rather than be con- 
fined on a reservation. All summer they war 
energetically and imaginatively: shortsheet- 
ing beds, freeing captured turtles, leaving 
notes pierced by arrows. Not until the end 
of the summer do the Boy Scouts and the 
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Potawatomi sign a peace treaty, bury the 
hatchet, and smoke the peace pipe. 

Within the framework of this story the au- 
thor reveals the feelings of 11-year-old 
Marcy, the tribe squaw, as she experiences 
the sensations of growing up. Through 
Marcy’s meditation on the world around 
her, her sensitivity to the feelings of others, 
her realization that she is unique —has a 
“me-ness,” and her efforts to learn and to 
understand what she is and where she be- 
longs, the author gives a real insight into 
Marcy’s character. 


Subject heads: Camping —— Stories || Reviewed 
BCCB, XII, 67 
Gr. 4-6 Kalnay, Francis. CHUCARO, WILD 


Ages 9-11 PONY OF THE PAMPA,; illus. by 


Julian de  Miskey. Harcourt, 
1958. 127 pp. $2.75. 
There, hidden in the cornfield, they could 


see the wild pony. It would have been 
almost impossible for 12-year-old Pedro and 
his aging father to capture the beautiful 
creature. But with the aid of his friend 
Juan, a young gaucho, the splendid creature 
is captured and trained. Chucaro’s speed and 
beauty soon make him the pride of the 
estancia. All goes well until the news of 
the pony reaches the ranch owner. At once 
he decides that his son Armando, a spoiled 
brat, should have the pony for his own. 
Juan and Pedro stubbornly refuse to sur- 
render their prized possession. And it is not 
until an often-overlooked and fumbling old 
father finally gets a chance to tell his story 
that the surprising climax is reached. 


The author portrays his characters with a 
delicate sense of realism. They are entirely 
believable, having faults that the reader can 
easily see in himself and in those about him. 
This story of the vast Argentine Pampa and 
of those who live on it will be a moving 
and memorable experience for all readers. 


Subject heads: Argentine — Stories || South 
America — Ranch life — Stories 

Gr. 4-6 Ripper, Charles L. THE WEASEL 

Ages 9-11 FAMILY; illus. by the author. 


Morrow, 1959. 64 pp. $2.50. 
This simply written, highly readable book 


will appeal to any child who starts it. Not 
only does the author-artist give accurate 
details about the members of the weasel 
family, but he also gives interesting side- 
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lights on their activities, and he explains 
thoroughly the part each animal plays in 
keeping the balance of nature. The expert 
drawings make the weasel, the skunk, the 
mink, the marten, the wolverine, and the 
badger familiar to the reader. 


Subject head: Weasels 


Gr. 3-5 
Ages 8-10 


Goff, Lloyd Lézes, FLY, REDWING, 
FLY; illus. by the author. Lothrop, 
19595) 32 pp, 17. 5C.10.0 $2.75: 
Pre-binding recommended. 


The story of the first year of a red-winged 
blackbird, from one May to the next, from 
the time he is a fledgling to the time he is 
a father. 

The author-artist’s clean-cut lithographs and 
the printers’ care with color have produced 
an extraordinarily beautiful book. 

Subject heads: Blackbird, red-winged || Birds — 

Migration 


Gr. 8-10 
Ages 13-15 


Speare, Elizabeth George. CALICO 
CAPTIVE; illus. by W. T. Mars. 
Houghton, 1957. 274 pp. $3.50. 

The story of this junior novel comes from 


a narrative diary published in 1807. In 
1754 at a party in Charlestown, Vt., Miriam 
Willard met Phineas Whitney, a spruce 
young spark on his way to Harvard. The 
next day she, with her sister, her brother- 
in-law, and her little nieces and nephew, 
was captured by Indians. The Indians de- 
cided to take the group to Quebec, a har- 
rowing march. 

If the party reached Montreal, they faced 
at best a life of slavery under the French. 
Would she, her sister, and the children be 
able to endure to the end of the journey? 
And if they could, what fate, possibly hor- 
rible, awaited them thereP Would she ever 
see Phineas Whitney again? 

The book is absorbing and could be en- 
joyed by anyone who likes the romantic 
past. It probably holds more interest for 
girls than for boys. An important value in 
this book is one for the child who wants 
to get away from her own background. In 
Montreal Miriam was almost persuaded to 
change her allegiance, but she finally de- 
cided that her own background was best 
and would be most fulfilling for her. 


Subject head: French and Indian War — Stories || 
Reviewed BCCB, XI, 48 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CoNncORDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Summer Workshops and Summer Ses- 
sions. — From June 29 through July 31 Con- 
cordia Seminary will feature a series of in- 
service training workshops. These sum- 
mer workshops are designed to serve min- 
isters and teachers who are seeking greater 
professional competence in specific areas 
and who desire spiritual and intellectual 
stimulation for the demands of the modern 
parish. 

The university and college pastors’ work- 
shop, from June 29 to July 2, is sponsored 
by the Student Service Commission. Dr. H. 
Richard Klann, student pastor in Greater 
New York, Dr. Paul Meehl of the University 
of Minnesota, Dr. Martin Marty, associate 
editor of the Christian Century, Dr. Virgil 
Lokke of Purdue University, Dr. Martin 
Scharlemann and Dr. Gilbert Thiele of the 
seminary faculty, are the lecturers. 

The institutional chaplains’ workshop, 
from July 13 to 17, will be under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Henry F. Wind, Executive Secre- 
tary, Board for Social Welfare. This work- 
shop will present a program of lectures, dis- 
cussion, and demonstrations in the area of 
theology, psychology, and techniques of 
communication as well as discussion on the 
life of an institutional chaplain. 

The institute for parish administration to 
be held the same week is designed for both 
ministerial candidates entering the home 
mission field and pastors of established con- 
gregations. Leaders and speakers are Rev. 
O. H. Reinboth, Executive Secretary, South- 
em District; Rev. Kurt Biel, St. Louis 
County; Dr. Martin Marty; Rev. E. W. 
Mueller, National Lutheran Council; and 
Profs, Arthur Vincent and David Schuller of 
the seminary staff. 


“Preaching for Our Day,” from July 13 


to 17, will under the leadership of Dr. Rich- 
ard R. Caemmerer include guided laboratory 
exercises in small sections on both liturgical 
and evangelistic preaching. 

The Lutheran Laymen’s League is offer- 
ing pastors of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod five scholarships of $25 each 
for these workshops. Application may be 
made by addressing the Office of the Presi- 
dent, Concordia Seminary, 801 De Mun, 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 

The human relations workshop, from July 
20 to 24, will be held on the campus of 
Valparaiso University, but is sponsored 
jointly by Concordia Seminary and Valpa- 
raiso University. This year’s topic focuses 
upon the responsibility of the church and 
individual Christians as they face problems 
of racial integration in all its phases. Both 
the theological and sociological aspects of 
the problems and challenges posed by mi- 
nority groups will be discussed. A field 
trip into the Chicago area will be featured 
on the second day. 

A grant from the Field Foundation has 
made available a number of scholarships in 
the amount of $25 for pastors and teachers 
in the area near Valparaiso, $50 for those 
beyond 100 miles from Valparaiso. Work- 
shop director is Andrew Schulze, Valparaiso 
University, Valparaiso, Ind.; Codirector, 
Prof. David Schuller, Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The regular summer sessions of Concor- 
dia Seminary, offering 19 undergraduate 
courses and 17 graduate courses, will also be 
held between June 23 and August 26. A spe- 
cial course in clinical pastoral training be- 
gins June 15. The total summer school 
faculty of 26 includes 10 visiting instructors. 
Further details regarding these sessions and 
courses, registration fees for the workshops, 
housing arrangements at Concordia Semi- 
nary, etc., are included in the Summer 
School Catalog, available from the Director 
of Public Relations, Concordia Seminary, 
801 De Mun Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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School for Graduate Studies. — Ever 
aware of the interest in advanced studies 
for the better preparation of its students, 
Concordia will at the San Francisco conven- 
tion of Synod emphasize the seminary’s 
School for Graduate Studies. In the effort 
to intensify its program the school will sub- 
mit a request for additional professorships. 
The goal is one professorship for each of the 
four major areas of theology. Dr. Martin 
Scharlemann, head of the School for Grad- 
uate Studies, pointed out that the standard 
yardstick ratio established by the American 
Association of Theological Schools is one 
professor to nine students. Concordia aver- 
ages 30—33 full-time students in graduate 
work, but the school has only one full-time 
professor. 


Leaves of Absence. — Sabbatical and 
other leaves of absence in the 1959 to 1960 
academic year will take from active teaching 
four regular professors. Dr. Scharlemann 
will be gone for the entire academic year 
and will devote his time to advanced studies 
in the field of exegetical theology. Dr. Al- 
bert G. Merkens will be away during the 
winter and spring quarters to write text- 
books on religious education under the aus- 
pices of the church’s Board for Parish 
Education. Dr. Walter R. Roehrs has been 
granted a leave of absence during the en- 
tire academic year to write an “Introduction 
to the Old Testament” for Concordia Pub- 
lishing House. Prof. Lorenz Wunderlich will 
devote his sabbatical year to advanced 
studies at an American university. Dr. Vic- 
tor Bartling will continue his sabbatical 
leave through the first quarter of the 1959 
to 1960 academic year. 

Prof. Holland Jones, who has been doing 
advanced study in England, will return for 
the first summer session, and Dr. Arthur 
Carl Piepkorn will be back for the fall 
quarter. 

Dr. Walter E. Buszin will be absent from 
Concordia from July 10, 1959, to April or 
May of 1960. He will do research in Ger- 
many under Dr. Hans Albrecht, Kiel Uni- 
versity, and then do additional work in 
southern Germany. His basic study will 
be the antiphons of Sixt Dietrich, Reforma- 
tion composer. 
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Two Associate Professors Called. — Albert 
E. Glock, assistant professor of religion, and 
Ralph L. Reinke, assistant professor of edu- 
cation and psychology, were called as asso- 
ciate professors on March 3 by the Board 
of Electors. 

Professor Glock has been at Concordia 
since 1957 on a four-year appointment. 
Previously he was pastor of Christ Lutheran 
Church, Normal, Ill. He graduated from 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, in 1950. He 
has also attended the University of Chicago, 
the University of Heidelberg, and is cur- 
rently attending Chicago Lutheran Seminary. 

He is editor of the Old Testament section 
of a proposed new popular commentary to 
be published by Concordia Publishing 
House. He is a member of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, American 
School of Oriental Research, and the Na- 
tional Association of Biblical Instructors. 

Professor Reinke has been at the college 
on a four-year appointment. Previously he 
was principal and teacher at St. John’s Lu- 
theran School, Houston, Tex. He is a 1949 
graduate of Concordia at River Forest. He 
received his A. M. in Ed. from Northwestern 
University in 1952. He has also attended 
the University of Houston and is in his 
doctoral program at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Professor Reinke is on the editorial staff 
of LurHeraN EpvucatTion and is chairman of 
the editorial committee of the Lutheran 
Education Association. 


Provisional Music Program Adopted. — 
Two years ago the objectives and the struc- 
ture of the cocurricular musical organizations 
of the college were reviewed, and a new 
program was established on a provisional 
basis. This year the program was reviewed 
once more by the Music Division and the 
faculty and was formally adopted with cer- 
tain modifications. 

The basic structure of the choral program 
will be changed very little. There will con- 
tinue to be five organizations: Junior Col- 
lege Choir, Senior College Choir, College 
Chorus, Treble Choir, and Chorale Choir. 
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The only significant change is in the mem- 
bership of the groups. At the present time 
the College Chorus consists of the combined 
Junior and Senior College choirs plus 30 to 
40 additional voices. Beginning next year 
the members of the other choirs may belong 
to the College Chorus, but this will not be 
required. The College Chorus was also 
granted two rehearsals a week instead of 
one. Otherwise the rehearsal schedule re- 
mains similar to the present program, two 
rehearsals for the Treble Choir and Chorale 
Choir and three rehearsals for the Junior 
College Choir and the Senior College Choir. 

The program attempts to offer the student 
an opportunity to gain various musical ex- 
periences. The materials for the five groups 
will include church music of all types, from 
the simple anthems to the large oratorios. 

Since time also is an important factor, the 
program provides various options. The stu- 
dent may rehearse two, three, four, or five 
times a week, depending upon the time he 
has available. This flexibility is possible, 
since the student may belong to the College 
Chorus and any one of the other organiza- 
tions. 

The activities of all the organizations, 
except the College Chorus, will be centered 
on the worship program at the college. 
Their first efforts will be directed toward 
the chapel services and their special campus 
services. The programs of the Junior Col- 
lege Choir and the Senior College Choir 
will also include a number of off-campus 
appearances. The College Chorus will limit 
its efforts to the performance of larger 
works, such as oratorios, cantatas, and 
passions. 

The instrumental program will remain 
essentially the same. The band will main- 
tain its regular rehearsal schedule and con- 
tinue to play for school functions, special 
services, and concerts on and off campus. 
The instrumental techniques group, designed 
to teach interested students the various band 
and orchestral instruments, will meet for 
two periods a week. 


Raise in Fees. — President Martin L. 
Koehneke announced not long ago that the 
Board of Control, in its recent annual budget 
meeting, resolved to increase student fees 
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$5.00 a month for the regular school year. 
Residence hall fees were raised $10.00 
a quarter and food service fees $5.00 
a quarter. 

“Improved services plus increased costs 
led the board to this inevitable decision,” 
the president said. Previously most of the 
students were expected to supply such 
items as desk lamps, pillows, and blankets. 
In the 1959—60 school year the college will 
provide the equipment for residence halls. 


President Koehneke stated further: “This 
increase in fees was kept to a bare minimum 
by tight budget procedures and the careful 
control and supervision of the budget by the 
business office staff and administrative per- 
sonnel.” 

In an attempt to meet the increased prob- 
lems resulting from higher fees, the college 
plans, according to President Koehneke, to 
increase its student employment program, 
its grant-in-aid, scholarship, and student loan 
programs. 

The Board of Control, according to Presi- 
dent Koehneke, is determined that no 
worthy student shall be kept from his Spirit- 
directed vocational choice because of the 
fee structure. However, the board is also 
equally committed, the president stated, to 
a quality program of teacher education as 
the quantity and quality of students coming 
to Concordia Teachers College are on the 
increase. 
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Walwick in Charge of Testing Program. — 
Dean L. G. Bickel announced that Paul 
Walwick has been asked to assume the re- 
sponsibility for the college testing program 
beginning in the fall of 1959. Mr. Walwick 
is currently pursuing a doctoral program at 
the University of Nebraska in the field of 
educational psychology. 

Dr. Martin Maehr is at present serving as 
director of testing. He will continue in his 
capacity of director of student teaching, 
chairman of the placement committee, and 
chairman of the professional division. 


New Football Coach. — Dr. Paul A. Zim- 
merman announced that Ralph Starenko, 
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freshman football coach of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, Ind., has accepted a position as head 
football coach at Concordia beginning in 
the fall of 1959. 

At his new post, Starenko will teach in 
the physical education department and as- 
sist in other sports in addition to the duties 
as head football coach. A 1954 graduate of 
Valparaiso, where he earned the Athlete of 
the Year award as a senior, and an all- 
conference football player, Starenko com- 
pleted a master of science degree in physical 
education this past summer at Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

After graduation from Valparaiso, Sta- 
renko spent two years in the Marine Corps, 
where he rose to the rank of first lieutenant 
at the time of discharge. 


New Courses. — Dean Bickel announced 
that three new courses will immediately be 
added to the academic offerings of Con- 
cordia. The new courses will be college 
geometry, speech science, and advanced 
speech. 

The course of college geometry will re- 
quire prerequisites of six semester hours of 
college mathematics and two semesters of 
high school geometry. This course is de- 
signed to bridge the gap between Euclidean 
and modern geometry. It will include 
elementary theory in foundations of geom- 
etry and basic theory in the fields of Euclid- 
ean, projective, and non-Euclidean geometry. 
This course should be especially valuable to 
those who expect to teach secondary school 
geometry. 

Speech science, a course which carries 
two semester hours of credit, has as pre- 
requisites the two communications courses. 
The course includes the study of the ana- 
tomy and physiology of the speech and 
hearing mechanism, study of the interna- 
tional phonetic alphabet to provide a proper 
vehicle for speech evaluation, developmental 
patterns in speech, common deviations from 
the normal speech mechanism, and remedial 
procedures for minor speech problems. 

Advanced speech will also carry two 
semester hours of credit, and the prereq- 
uisite of fundamentals of speech will be 
included. It will include emphasis on the 
development of critical thinking; study of 
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the nature of response; methods of in- 
tensifying belief and of winning desired 
responses. Motivation, suggestion, and 
crowd psychology in the speech situation 
will be studied. 


New Buildings. — Construction of new 
buildings on the campus is progressing 
rapidly. With excavation for the new li- 
brary completed, bids were submitted on 
March 13 for two new dormitories. In view 
of the fact that Concordia has 220 students 
living off-campus in private dwellings, the 
new dormitories are viewed with the greatest 
enthusiasm by all Concordians. 

The new women’s dormitory will be lo- 
cated on College Avenue just east of 
Schuelke Dormitory, thereby becoming a 
third permanent structure in a row devoted 
to women’s living space. The new building 
will have over-all dimensions of 41 feet by 
83 feet plus a 36- by 27-foot unit which 
will house the resident counselor’s apart- 
ment. It is expected that the new dormitory 
will be ready for occupancy the second 
semester of the next school year. 

The new men’s dormitory will be located 
at Lincoln and Locust streets. The building, 
which has over-all dimensions of 114 by 
41 feet, will face northwest, toward the 
campus. The three-floored building will 
have 29 bedrooms built to accommodate two 
occupants each. It is expected that the new 
dormitory will be ready for occupancy the 
second semester of next school year. 
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Invitation to Science Foundation Insti- 
tute. — Professor Carroll E. Peter, assistant 
professor of physical science at Concordia, 
has been invited to participate in the Na- 
tional Science Foundation’s summer institute 
for college teachers of science and mathe- 
matics at the University of California. The 
seven-week summer course is designed pri- 
marily for junior college teachers of physical 
science courses. Professor Peter will work 
primarily in physics and chemistry. This 
will include a combination of special courses, 
laboratory work, seminars, field trips, and 
other activities to provide a well-rounded 
and stimulating educational experience. 
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A total of 100 college teachers will partici- 
pate in the institute. 


Students at Washington Meeting. — Five 
Concordia College students attended the 
Washington Seminar for Lutheran students 
in the nation’s capitol. From Lutheran col- 
leges of the nation 150 students were in 
attendance and made an intensive four-day 
study of the working of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Featured on the agenda of the four-day 
conference was Louis Cassels, UPI feature 
writer, whose topic was “Washington 
Through the Newsman’s Eyes” and Albert 
Quie, Minnesota Congressman, who spoke 
on “Major Domestic Issues Before the Con- 
gress.” Sight-seeing trips, attendance at 
House and Senate sessions, and luncheons 
at which top members of the State and De- 
fense departments and Congressmen spoke, 
also were a part of the four-day conference. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
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Recruitment Group. — Presenting the 
Concordia story in drama and song was the 
aim of the Concordians, a nine-member 
group of professional students from Edmon- 
ton’s Concordia, during the Easter holidays. 

The group is directed by Pres. Walter M. 
Wangerin and, in a microbus, toured Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. 

The purpose of the combined program of 
drama and music is to give information 
about life at Concordia and to encourage 
students to enroll in the school. 

Last year the group toured British Co- 
lumbia and Alberta during the Easter recess. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
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Huebschman Continues at Holloman. — 
Dr. Eugene Huebschman, Concordia staff 
member on leave for the past two years, 
has announced his decision to remain in his 
present work. He is currently engaged in 
missile research at Holloman Air Force Base 
in Alamogordo, N. Mex. Dr. Huebschman 
was a professor of science at Concordia for 
12 years. 
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Fourth Annual Children’s Day. — On 
May 8 1,200 children are expected to attend 
Concordia’s fourth annual Children’s Day. 
As many as 300 sixth-, seventh-, and eighth- 
grade students from Lutheran schools 
in the Texas District will sing in the mass 
choir during the opening and closing devo- 
tions. This year a science display contest 
will be added to the other academic, track, 
and field events. 


Graduation. — Concordia will hold its 
graduation exercises in St. Paul’s Church on 
May 28. The Rev. William Stratman, pastor 
of St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church in Hous- 
ton, will serve as commencement speaker. 


Contributions for Church Extension. — 
Concordia’s student body is at present con- 
tributing to Synod’s Church Extension Fund. 
They have set a goal of $5,000 for this 
project. 


BOARD FOR PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


Catalog of Instructional Materials. Con- 
cordia Publishing House has mailed a copy 
of the 1959—60 edition of the Catalog of 
Instructional Materials for Lutheran Ele- 
mentary Schools to all men and women 
teachers. Formerly called the School Ref- 
erence Catalog, this annual publication lists 
and annotates selected textbooks, teaching 
aids, and professional materials of particular 
value to Lutheran school teachers and pupils. 


The new edition includes several features 
not found in previous editions. A special 
section, titled “A Guide to Useful Materials 
for Lutheran Kindergartens,” lists items of 
particular interest to the nearly 650 Missouri 
Synod kindergartens. Another section, titled 
“School Library,” points the reader to a wide 
range of materials available for establishing 
or strengthening both central and classroom 
libraries. 


Compiling the catalog is the responsibility 
of the Lutheran Textbook Committee. As 
the catalog preface puts it, this 


committee annually seeks to select those 
textbooks, teaching aids, and professional 
books which best fit the needs of the 
modern Lutheran elementary school, and 
which can help pupils, teachers, boards of 
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education, and others to more effectively 
realize the objectives of the school. 
Through its catalog the committee sup- 
plies District leaders and local faculties 
and boards with a guide to use when con- 
sidering textbook adoptions, the purchase 
of teaching aids, or additions to a pro- 
fessional library. The catalog is also de- 
signed to stimulate District and local per- 
sonnel to work for improved teaching 
through the use of the best available ma- 
terials and to offer limited suggestions 
for the best use of these materials. 


The Lutheran Textbook Committee is 
sponsored jointly by the Superintendents’ 
Conference and the Board for Parish Educa- 
tion. Members who served for the produc- 
tion of the 1959—60 catalog were: 
Edward J. Keuer, Austin, Tex. — Religion 
Amold Erxleben, Seward, Nebr. — 
Reading 

Erwin F. Wiese, East Detroit, Mich. — 
English, Spelling, and Handwriting 

Eldor C. Sieving, Winfield, Kans. — 
Social Studies 

Arthur E. Wittmer, New York, N. Y. — 
Arithmetic 

Harold A. Leimer, St. Louis, Mo. — 
Science, Health, and Physical Educa- 
tion 

Arthur L. Amt, Fort Wayne, Ind. — Music 

and Art 

Herman F. Miller, Buffalo, N. Y. — Man- 

ual Arts 

Harold H. Trautsch, Chicago, Ill. — 

Kindergarten 
Emest E. Yunghans, Fort Wayne, Ind. — 
Teaching Aids 

Martin J. Maehr, Seward, Nebr. — Pro- 

fessional Books and Materials 

Arthur L. Miller, St. Louis, Mo. — Tests 

Kenneth Webster, St. Louis, Mo. — 

Audio-Visual Aids 

Frederick Nohl, St. Louis, Mo, — Chair- 

man and General] Editor 


Several of the changes in, and additions 
to, the new catalog are the result of agree- 
ments reached at a textbook committee meet- 
ing held in St. Louis Dec. 8. At this meet- 


ing, the first of its kind, members studied 
the past, present, and future of the catalog, 
searching for ways to make future issues 
more helpful to the user. 


Sunday School Secretary; Other Positions. 
Alton F. Wedel, pastor of Salem Lutheran 
Church, St. Louis, has declined the appoint- 
ment to serve as the Synod’s first Sunday 
School Secretary. The board is currently 
giving attention to a new list of candidates 
for this position. 

In addition, the board is also reviewing 
the qualifications of candidates for two other 
positions: Associate Editor of Sunday School 
Materials and Associate Editor of Elemen- 
tary School Materials. The vacancy on the 
Sunday school editorial staff resulted from 
last year’s retirement of John M. Weiden- 
schilling. The editor-to-be will have special 
responsibility for developing new and im- 
proved materials for the intermediate and 
senior levels of the Sunday school. 

The position on the elementary school 
staff is a new one, authorized by the Synod’s 
Board of Directors at its February meeting. 
The appointment of this editor will enable 
the board to give more attention to several 
existing publication projects as well as to 
increase the possibility of supplying our 
schools with a more steady flow of new and 
revised instructional materials. 


Bible Institutes. John Grundmann, former 
instructor at Lutheran High School, Saint 
Louis, has been employed by the board for 
a three-month period to give particular 
attention to the work of the Synod’s grow- 
ing number of part-time Bible institutes. 
During his stay Mr. Grundmann will deal 
with these matters: 


1, Examining applications for certificates 
to further appraise the status quo of 
Bible institutes and issuing certificates. 


2. Evaluating the course offerings now 
given at the sixty Bible institutes to de- 
termine help needed and appraise 
strengths and weaknesses. 


3. Revising some of the best existing 
courses to provide several in each of 
eight categories which can serve as 
models. 
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INTERESTING SCHOOL (1) the extent to which our schools meet 
STATISTICS the race problem; (2) our inadequate facili- 


ties to meet the opportunities which our 

The following tables of school statistics program of Christian education offers; and 

have been submitted by Dr. Wm. A. Kramer, (3) the extent to which our elementary 

Associate Secretary of Schools, Board for schools provide for foreign language instruc- 

Parish Education, St. Louis. The statistics tion. It is assumed that these statistics will 
touch upon three important current issues: be of great interest to our readers. 


I. NON-CAUCASIAN ENROLLMENT IN LUTHERAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Nortu America, 1958—1959 


Negro Other Non-Caucasian 


District Enrollment Enrollment Total 
Alberta British Go leitn by 1am 2 2 
Atlaintiq’. 2 ce et eee ae mere oe ee 33 287 
Galiformia= Neva see eee 88 142 230 
(Cerna a Onc a LS 8 226 
Genitral (ino is ject 2 eee ae oe 2 —_ 2 
ColoradO), = = <a See ee eee Ms 15 88 
Feastérne = =. Sha ee ee ea ee ee 19 4 23 
Euelishs 22: a oth Be. Se eee = 4 2 6 
Blonde-Georgia a2 ts ee a — — 
lowas Kastiiet Jaa Sao ae 2 ee eee 5 5 
JOWask W CSbin 208 = oe eh, Be ye 2 ee oo — 
Kansas ree eae SVE ee Bees = _ 4 4 
Miamitoba-Saskate he wari yee eee =— — 
Michigan. 61.25 00es Sc eee yee ee eee 182 18 200 
Minnesotas. 2.22 =e 2 BN: eS 13 9 22 
Montana =e ee Ee OE eee _ — — ee 
North: Dakota wate: tees ier een ee ace, ane ee — 1 1 
NorthaWVisconsin is seen = eee ee 8 8 
Northern: linois 2 see ak 5 ee ee 182 9 191 
Northern’ Ne bras ica) pee see eae 56 — 56 
Northwest: 1223 Sa Pee ree, Dearne ree eee eee Y 6 5 Il 
Oklahoma 702 ase es SR ae ae oe eee ees ee i 4 5 
Ontario tana Seen ee rated Ee a ae ats 
South? Dakota te eee ery ee ak re _— — sas 
Souths Wisconsin cee: ee eee ee 20 ia Ort 
Southeastern eee eee ee ee er 199 3 202 
Southern 25 ew 2 ae Gee ee ee ee 30 — 30 
Southern® Californ tagesses seen eee ea 38 34 VP 
Southern U)Liinois see ee 2 — wD 
Southern Nebraska sees ue eee 1 2 3 
Wexag eo. 5 see oe ee a —- — == 
Western. 2.50 ee ee eer eee 220 13 233 
Totals wae eS eee 1,608 328 1,936 


The Negro enrollment does not include the schools of the Synodical Conference, but only 
the schools in the Missouri Synod. 
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Il. NUMBER OF CHILDREN TURNED AWAY FROM 
LUTHERAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Norta AMERICA, 1958—1959 


Own Sister Other 

District Congregations Congregations Churches Unchurched Total 
Alberta-British Columbia ss — = = =a pies 
Atlantic er ee 24 230 9 647 
California-Nevada ies — 29 166 LIB oyal 
CSNY <tr s 5 220 38 265 
RGentra ints eos sa ee ew 21 73 3 97 
RSQ OTAGO: teeta te oe 11 232 25 268 
Basten — aie eet oe 4 70 1p? 86 
English _ aa _— 54 240 i 366 
Florida-Georgia === — — 200 20 220 
WOM MAS tees ee es — — 8 13 21 
OGRE Nf es Tr Bee Se ee a pase ees = en 
Kansas _ Set I 19 58 8 85 
Manitoba-Saskatchewan _____ — = Eons = vie 
Michigan ota see ew Pee ae aes |) 57 302 92 493 
WWiGIneS Ota a ee) ee 12 PI5 8 135 
Montana — 5 14 1 20 
Northe Dakota == 2 2 2S 5 —_ 22 2 29 
North Wisconsin ia 8 2) 21 
Northern illinois’ 2 = — 25 203 46 385 
Northern Nebraska __.-._- —_ 3 24 3 30 
iNasrthwy este eee ae 8 50 3 61 
Oklahoma ——— eee iI 8 — 9 
COLAO w = eee —_— — == = 
South Dakota 2 ee — 3 4 tf 
Souths vyisconsinje === = 6 39 59 19 123 
Southeastern esa ee _— 12 364 6 382 
SOULDERD ees oe ee 12) i133 4 139 
Southem Cantormia = — 49 385 131 600 
Southern Illinois ee ETS) — 32 — 43 
Southern Nebraska ee — 5 4 6 15 
MCX AS! eee ds ie Porn ean — 21 600 64 785 
NVieSterne eet nee tae ee — 38 215 44 297 
WM Otal Sait ee re ee ee BY * 465 * 4108 * 748 * 6.000 


* These figures do not balance because some teachers reported only “total” figures. 


The above table listing the number of children turned away from Lutheran elementary 
schools covers only the children who were turned away because of lack of room. 
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III. FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION IN LUTHERAN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Nortn America, 1958—1959 


; x x mien ars ; < 
Dies BBE ee 
Oe S BZ, So Pre eS eas z S 
Alberta-B..C, — —_- — _- — —- — — —_ —. 
‘Atlantioges 2 oeeesae ee 4: 19 — — 4. 191 
Calif.-Nevada ____ — —_ 1 15 — — 1 25 3 Al 
Gentralipeee eet eS 82 1 20 = =< — 3 102 
Central Illinois ae —_- — —_- — —_- — — — aa 
(Coloradome aaa ® 30; — —_ — — 1 12 3 42 
PYASTOT eg es oe ee eee 1 21 — —_- — —_- — — 1 21 
oglsh. <a Ss =e! — 2) 9 — —_ — — 3 ot 
Florida-Georgia ____. 1 1 —_ — ——/ — 1 4 
ONE, JOR S if 400 — —_- — —_—_- — — 1 40 
NOWATEVV.CS Geese ee — —_- — —_ — — il 9 1 9 
KG TSA SN ete oe mantener et 21 — —_- — —_- — — a Al 
Manitoba-Sask. _____ — a ————— a == a ee 
Michigan = — — —_ « — — 1 10 2 93 
Minnesota _...._ 1 of —— —_ — == 1 67 
Montanag == eee = — = See ee = —# eee 
INorths Dakota === — a a a aoe —_ a 
North Wisconsin _... — — 1 39 — —_- — — 1 39 
Northern Illinois _-_—ss 2 i a — -—— = 2 13 
Northern Nebraska _ — a = = = aes as = —— 
Northwest — —_- — — 1 30 — — il 30 
©] ahorm. ene ———— = So ts a es ae —s 
Ontarlog == ee — —— ee ps Se es eo 
South Dakota ___ = a — = — = —_ as 
South Wisconsin _.. 2 106 — —_- — = = = 2 106 
Southeastern ______ — — i) ee ——— ne: 1 5 
Southern — a = ae ee a ee 
Southern Calif, 2 455 — = 1 16 1 6 4 67 
Southern Illinois pene SS ee a a ae —— 
Southern Nebraska . — a = ee =) penser — pass Bret 
ME OKAS ace a ces 1 18 — — 2 255 es — 3 43 
Western: 2.2. ess es) 151 1 bo Sy = Sa 6 221 
iLotals? 1 ees *24 *789 *7 ¥*103 ¥*4 ¥#*71 ¥*5 *62 ¥*44 *1,229 


Nore: One school in Texas District has 6 children enrolled in a Greek class. 


* These figures do not balance because some teachers reported only “Total” figures. 


In the above table on foreign language instruction No. sch. indicates the number of 
schools in the District providing such instruction. No. childr. indicates the number of chil- 
dren in the District receiving that type of instruction. 


1959] 


FORMER STAFF MEMBER 
CALLED TO REST 


On Dec. 22, 1958, Edwin Zielske, Roch- 
ester, Minn., was summoned to his eternal 
home. He had suffered a heart attack on 
Thanksgiving Day while visiting one of his 
sons in Minneapolis. 

He had served as a Lutheran teacher for 
nearly 41 years: six years in Detroit and 
since 1924 at Trinity in Rochester as teacher, 


Edwin Zielske 


principal, organist and choir director, and 
secretary of the congregation. At the time 
of his death he was a member of the Board 
of Control of Concordia College at Saint 
Paul. 

From 1948 to 1952 Mr. Zielske served on 
the editorial staff of LurHERAN EDUCATION, 
and he furnished a number of contributions 
for our journal. 


PLAYWRITING CONTEST 


Plays, the drama magazine for young 
people, announces a playwriting contest with 
$750 in cash awards for original one-act 
plays suitable for production by young 
players. This contest marks the 20th year 
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of successful publication of Plays, and is 
being conducted to encourage the writing of 
dramatic material that can be effectively 
staged by young actors. 

Judges for the contest are A. S. Burack, 
editor of Plays; Roger M. Busfield, Jr., 
associate professor of speech, Michigan State 
University; F. Curtis Canfield, dean of the 
Yale University School of Drama; and W. J. 
Friederich, head of the departments of 
speech and drama, Marietta College, and 
department editor of Dramatics Magazine. 

A total of $750 in cash prizes will be 
awarded: two first prizes of $200 each; 
two second prizes of $100 each; and two 
third prizes of $75 each. Awards will be 
given in two different categories: plays suit- 
able for production by junior-senior high 
school age groups and plays suitable for 
production by  lower-intermediate age 
groups. 

Any unpublished play written in English 
may be submitted, and contestants may 
enter One Or more manuscripts. Prize-win- 
ning plays will be published in Plays. Other 
plays submitted may be purchased for pub- 
lication at regular rates. 

The contest closes July 31, 1959. Further 
information may be obtained by writing to 
Contest Editor, Plays Magazine, 8 Arling- 
ton St., Boston 16, Mass. 


LITURGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT VALPARAISO IN JUNE 


Valparaiso, Ind. (Special).— The 11th 
annual Institute for Liturgical Studies will 
be held on the Valparaiso University campus 
early this summer, June 2—4. 

This year’s meeting will be held in con- 
junction with the June 2—3 meeting of the 
Association of Lutheran Altar Guilds. 

Primary purpose of the conference is to 
make the existing liturgical material of the 
Lutheran Church significant for the mem- 
bers at large. 

Theme for this year’s conference will be 
“In Which Christian Church He Daily and 
Richly Forgives All Sins.” 

Further information about the program 
can be obtained from the institute secretary, 
Dr. Robert Schultz, Valparaiso University, 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


More Content — Less Method. — Adlai 
Stevenson, speaking at the convention of 
the National School Board Association, ex- 
pressed the opinion that teacher-training 
courses should have more content and less 
method. 

Child Labor.— A University of Minne- 
sota educator feels that homework should 
begin in the kindergarten. 

An Elevated Position. —In Chicago win- 
dow washers get $30 a month more than 
beginning teachers. 

It Could Work. — The Georgia State 
Board of Education is examining a plan to 
wipe out the sharp lines separating the first 
three grades and allow pupils to enter the 
fourth grade as soon as their ability per- 
mits. 

They Have Plenty. — A University of 
Chicago official says that the oddball should 
be cherished, not just tolerated. 

Educational TV.— Leaders in noncom- 
mercial educational television foresee a total 
of 100 stations linked together in a national 
live network by 1968. 


Why Not? — Objective-type tests are not 
used in Russia. 

Gigantic. — The campuses of the Univer- 
sity of California enroll 43,500 students. 
This is tops for the nation. 

Off the Streets. — The influential ex- 
change Club of Philadelphia expressed the 
opinion that the school day should be 
lengthened until 5 P.M. “There is no good 
reason for turning our children into the 
streets so early in the afternoon.” 


Federal Aid. — At least 40 colleges and 
universities will operate federally financed 
counseling and guidance training institutes 
this summer. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION 


Congratulations. — Prof. Martin H. Schar- 
lemann, director of graduate studies at Con- 
cordia Seminary, received a grant from Lu- 
theran Brotherhood to develop a text in 
Biblical interpretation. 

Sad to Say. — Forty-four per cent of the 
school age children of the world are not 
exposed to formal education. 


Calls for a Toast.— The National De- 
fense Education Act is beginning to function 
in the following areas: Institutes for guid- 
ance; institutes for foreign languages; pro- 
grams in guidance counseling and testing; 
programs in science, mathematics, and for- 
eign language; vocational programs; pro- 
grams in the use of new media; studies in 
the improvement of statistical services; stu- 
dent loans; graduate fellowships; loans to 
private schools for science, mathematics, 
and languages. 

No Go.— Dallas, Texas, recently exam- 
ined the idea of merit pay for teachers. 
It was discarded as impractical. 


So What? —In 1859 Horace Mann died 
and John Dewey was born. 

And What Else? — A board of education 
recently stipulated that candidates for the 
vacant position of superintendent of schools 
in their district “must have at least a doc- 
tor’s degree.” 

Mass Education. — Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, 
vice-president of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, believes that a single 
teacher can in many instances teach very 
large groups, thus saving teachers salaries 
and classrooms. He sneers at the notion 
that a teacher has to provide “mother love” 
to 25 youngsters. His research findings come 
from experiments with television. 


So It Seems.— The “teaching unit” is 
now ordinarly defined as consisting of 30 
elementary pupils or 22 high school pupils. 


Our Contributors 


WERNER VON BEuREN, teacher, Timothy Lutheran School, Chicago, Ill. 


L. W. MvuELLeER, principal, St. Paul Lutheran School, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Hersert H. Gross, professor, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 


Donaxp A. JANSSEN, teacher, Central Lutheran School, Wichita, Kans. 


Marion V. Maurer, teacher, St. Paul Lutheran School, Chicago, Ill. 


